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A FRANCISCAN LOOKS AT EDUCATION 


THOMAS PLASSMANN, O.F.M. 


The subject of this paper suggests nothing new. Franciscans have 
looked at education for over seven hundred years. At times their 
look spelled full approval; at other times serious doubt or suspicion, 
and not infrequently outright condemnation. Like Mother Church, 
the Franciscan Order guards its principles and ideals with unwaver- 
ing tenacity, but exercises freedom in its choice of approaches and 
attitudes, as the Rule commends, “according to places and times 
and cold climates.” (Ch. iv.) This brings up the serious and funda- 
mental question: What has the Franciscan to do with education? 
How does it fit into his apostolate? 

There are two trite answers to this question, which I shall dispose 
of briefly. The first is that St. Francis was opposed to all learning 
and consequently all education; the second that the Franciscan Rule 
fails to mention education in one single word. 

Apart from the fact that the term, education, was probably never 
used in the circles in which the Poverello moved, we should realize 
that the term has widened its scope enormously since those days; 
so much so that today it has practically absorbed our whole life 
and being and has boldly raised its head in the very sanctuaries of 
whatever religion our age has salvaged from the recent struggles 
within and without. 

St. Francis stands shoulder to shoulder with the Apostle, St. Paul, 
who tells the Corinthians: “Scientia inflat, charitas vero aedificat.” 
(I Cor. 8,1.) The Seraph of Assisi feared and despised the knowl- 
edge that puffs up; science for science sake; philosophy that seeks 
to unravel the mystery of things, without stopping in reverence 
before the greatest mystery of all; idle speculation that whets wit 
against wit but fails to rise to the highest wisdom descending from 
on high; purely secular knowledge that stoops to earth and like the 
ostrich buries its head in the dust with no effort to contemplate 
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things eternal. But St. Francis revered and admired the learning 
that tells us of God and things divine, as well as the exponents of 
the doctrine about God. For, the theologians, as he states in his 
Rule, “announce to us spirit and life.” Without intending it, St. 
Francis has given us here a classic definition of theology, and under 
this broad concept we may well assemble all that Franciscan educa- 
tion implies. 


Education Essential 


Education, it is true, is not mentioned in the Franciscan Rule. 
But St. Francis was practical, simple and synthetic; he looked at 
results and wasted no words on methods and means. The three 
chapters, De modo laborandi, De Praedicatoribus, and De Euntibus 
inter Saracenos, reveal his mind and heart. In the first he empha- 
sizes the need of the spirit of prayer at labor, and “labor” need 
not necessarily be restricted to manual occupation. In the second 
he enumerates the qualities of our sermons, and naively implies 
that those qualities demand serious and persevering study. In the 
third he encourages apostolic zeal among his brethren, and makes 
the superiors responsible for the fitness of our missionaries. As the 
subsequent history of Franciscan Missions proves, the friar mis- 
slonaries were men of experience and wide learning. 

Briefly, therefore, the Apostolate of the Franciscan Order de- 
mands education, not only as.an integral but as an essential 
requisite. Here, as elsewhere, St. Paul decides the issue: “For the 
letter killeth, but the spirit quickeneth.” (II Cor. 3,6.) Mean- 
while, the history of the Order, from its very threshold down 
through the centuries, with its glorious array of masters, doctors 
and lectors, as well as the monuments of scholarship and learning, 
renders ample proof that Divine Providence had assigned a sig- 
nificant role to the Seraphic Order in the field of Catholic educa- 
tion. The mustard seed sown by St. Francis in the simple text of 
his Rule has grown into a mighty tree. 


Franciscan Education 


What, then, is Franciscan Education? It is as broad as the great 
highway of the world; it stretches forth from pole to pole; it 
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reaches to the high heaven above and vies with the stars in the 
firmament. Franciscan education moves in a wide circle—a circle 
of indestructible gold. Master Alexander briefly indicates its sta- 
tion: “A Deo—secundum Deum—ad Deum.” In medieval ter- 
minology it is a reductio, that is, a bringing back of all things to 
their source. In his inimitable way, the Seraphic Doctor set forth 
this concept in a lecture delivered at the University of Paris to 
the students of the Department of Arts. His lecture is contained 
in the booklet: De Reductione Artiwm ad Theologiam. Ingeniously, 
he arranges all the arts and sciences, liberal, secular and mechanical, 
and shows that all have come from the Giver of “every good and 
perfect gift,’ and that all must return to Him. Abstracting from 
certain mediaeval peculiarities, I would mark this opusculwm as 
the key to all our educational endeavors. 

Some years ago Robert Hutchins of Chicago in his lecture on 
“Higher Studies in America,” sought earnestly to modernize the 
traditional mediaeval system of education and, assembling the 
content of the celebrated Seven Pillars of Wisdom of Cassiodorus, 
as well as the four great divisions of the mediaeval University, he 
grouped the branches and departments of our modern system under 
their relation to man. I shall follow his enumeration in a general 
way, but adapt it to the Franciscan pattern, as follows: 


1) Man and Nature, because in nature the friar sees God. 

2) Man and Speech, because to the friar speech is the vehicle 

of the Gospel. 

3) Man and Man, because in man the friar recognizes God’s 

image. 

4) Man and Mind, because with his mind the friar ascends to 

the knowledge of the First Cause. 

5) Man and God, because the end of all education must be to 
know, love and serve God. 


This is an extension of the Golden Circle designed by our pioneer 
Masters, but its essence remains intact, and its Franciscan unction 
clear and clean. 
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Man and Nature 


The love of the birds and flowers, of the trees and hills and all 
the charms of nature that the Lord had so tenderly and lavishly 
spread over lovely Umbria entranced not only the heart and 
imagination of our Founder, but became deeply imbedded in the 
hearts of his sons as they departed, two and two and in larger 
numbers, to the ends of the earth. Having left all things earthly, 
they claimed as their rightful inheritance the blue sky above, the 
streams by the wayside, the bread of the poor at every door. The 
Canticle of the Sun was their theme song as they blazed their way 
through the forests of the North and over the sandy wastes of the 
South. The sacred pages of the Book of Revelation told them the 
story of the work of creation. “Coeli enarrant gloriam Dei, et opera 
manuum ejus annunciat firmamentum.” (Ps. 18,1.) 

Their love for nature, because in it God had manifested His 
power, His wisdom and love, awakened their interest as well as 
their curiosity in this mighty handiwork of Divine Omnipotence. 
Hence the study of the natural sciences took root in the Studza of 
the Order at the very beginning. Gradually the old-fashioned 
bestiaria gave way to more advanced information. Roger Bacon 
stood forth as a champion of the new investigation and he, as well 
as others, even became suspects because of their boldness in search- 
ing into the secrets of natural forces. 

Undoubtedly the friars gave a strong impetus to nature studies. 
They became the pioneers in this unexplored field. Meanwhile, their 
real interest was riveted upon these studies as subsidiary sciences 
to the study of the Sacra Pagina—the Sacred Scriptures—which 
abound in images, parables and allegories taken from nature. To 
make his students better understand biblical truth, Bartholomew 
the Englishman wrote his epochal encyclopedia De Proprietatibus 
Rerum, which asserted its place as a textbook in the schools for 
over three hundred years, and was published in the foremost lan- 
guages of Europe. 

A most impressive contribution to the study of nature, countries 
and peoples was furnished by the missionaries of the Order who 
were careful to jot down their findings in foreign lands. Among 
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such standard works we should not fail to mention “the greatest 
geographical masterwork of the Middle Ages,” by William Rubruck. 

Therefore, as a Franciscan looks at education, he cannot but 
admire the important role that has been assigned to the natural 
sciences and mathematics in our present system. He is bound to 
appreciate their significance and importance in the scientific as well 
as cultural formation of our youth. And yet, as he surveys the field, 
he will exclaim: “Hi ergo abierunt post deos alienos.” (Jer. 11,10.) 

The sweet strains of the Canticle of the Sun, which magnified 
the Creator of all, have been drowned out by the raucous clamors 
for the rights of the creature. But the Prophet Osee was right: 
“They shall sow wind and reap a whirlwind.” (8,7.) They have 
discarded from the Creed the Savior of the world, and behold the 
atom bomb looms up, spelling the destruction of the human race. 
True to our tradition, let our educators remain faithful to this 
department of studies. Let us hail every new invention and wel- 
come every technical tool and skill; but let us beware lest our 
youth stake their faith and their destiny on the microscope, 
telescope and spectroscope rather than on the ancient and time- 
honored doctrine of the Franciscan School: “Omnium enim artifex 
docuit me sapientia.” (Wis. 7,21). 


Man and Speech 


Man and Speech: for speech is the vehicle of the Gospel. The 
Holy Gospel is the charter and cradle of the Franciscan Order. It 
is our message to the world, and it must be clothed, as St. Francis 
bids, in casta et examinata eloquia. St. Francis gave a touch of 
grace, of finesse, and a supernatural charisma to this line of his 
Rule. 

The study of language goes farther than the study of speech; it 
comprises all that makes up a priestly gentleman, a worthy am- 
bassador of the great High Priest, of whom the Psalmist says: 
“Thou art beautiful among the sons of men; grace is poured abroad 
in thy lips.” (Ps. 44,3.) Here we are touching the very core of the 
humanities, the precious heirloom of all Religious Orders, and in 
particular of our own. This department has a wide range, and to- 
day it extends itself even farther afield, in the bewildering realm 
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of what is known as the human sciences. It is our sacred duty to 
watch its diverse aberrations and tortuous paths, lest we lapse into 
the grip of a false Renaissance and Humanism, and at last face 
nothing but stark humanity. Our educational standard was an- 
nounced by St. Paul to the Galatians when he wrote with heartfelt 
tenderness: “My little children, of whom I am in labour again, 
until Christ be formed in you.” (Gal. 4,19.) 

The study of language proper was taken over by the Order as a 
mandate from above, because it was needed for the proper under- 
standing of the Sacra Pagina. The Concordance by St. Anthony, 
and the numerous Correctoria, were the first fruits of this study. 
The Doctrinale Puerorum by Alexander Villedieu and the curious 
Mammotrepton by Marchesinus, became standard works of Latin 
grammar. A friar wrote the first Greek grammar. Nicholas of 
Lyra wrote the first Postillae; De La Haye, the monumental 
Biblia Magna and Biblia Maxima. The illustrious Cardinal Ximenez 
gave to the scholars the first Polyglot, and Marius A Calasio the 
first Hebrew Concordance. At a later date, schools were organized 
for the same purpose, such as the Athenaeum at Antwerp, the 
School of Oriental Languages at S. Pietro in Montorio, the cele- 
brated Biblical Institute under the auspices of the Capuchin 
Fathers; not to forget the present Institutum Biblicum at Hong 
Kong, where the entire Bible is being rendered into Chinese. 

As we follow the trails of the friars into the field afar, we witness 
with holy joy their enthusiasm and perseverance to render the Holy 
Gospel and the Scripture into the vernaculars of their mission field. 
Some day a friar encyclopedist should give us a list of biblical 
versions in Europe, Asia and Africa, made by our pioneer brethren. 
Latin America abounds in glorious examples of Franciscan scholar- 
ship. The far-seeing Archbishop Zumarraga of Mexico brought the 
first printing press to these shores. His Doctrina Breve was the first 
book printed in the Americas. In our own day, the friars of the 
Cincinnati Province have made valuable linguistic researches among 
the Navajo Indians. 

Thanks to Divine Providence, the gift of tongues is not usually 
granted to the friars, as it was to St. Lawrence of Brindisi. It forces 
our young men to put their whole energy to the study of languages. 
I have always maintained that perseverance in the study of the 
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Latin language is a signum vocationis. Our young men must aim to 
be, not only like Apollo potens in Scriptura, but also well trained in 
the language and diction of the people to whom they desire to 
impart the “better gifts.” Hence, among all the preliminary studies 
of our curriculum, from the very Alphabet to De Novissimis and 
the intricate problems of moral and mystical theology, the lectors 
must insist on cultivating the indispensable ars scribendi et dicendr 
whether by pen, pulpit or platform. We should constantly place 
before them the great preachers of the Order, whose voices re- 
sounded through the length and breadth of Europe: Antony, 
Berthold, Bernardine, Capistran, James, Hyacinth, Leonard, Fidelis 
and many more “ex omni tribu, et lingua, et populo, et natione.” 
(Apoc. 5,9.) Articulate speech is the oldest object we have in this 
world. Old man Adam recognized it as the seal of his kingship 
over nature; Paul of Tarsus made it a sacramental channel of 
supernatural kingship when he said: “Ergo fides ex auditu; auditis 
vero per verbum Christi.” (Rom. 10,17.) 

It should be the aim of our lectors in high school and college 
always to bear in mind that languages are studied, not merely to 
accumulate points for academic accreditation, but also, and espe- 
cially, that these languages must, each and all, serve the Franciscan 
priest in his sacramental and homiletic work, in the Cura animarum. 


Man to Man 


Man to man: for the friar sees in man the image of God. Such 
is the summary of Franciscan anthropology. For the sake of con- 
formity, let us consider man in two aspects: the past which is his- 
tory; the present which comprises the vast range of social studies. 
The Franciscan attitude is practical. “Fratres minores nesciunt 
publicare quod faciunt,” wrote Peter Manero. Had it not been for 
Luke Wadding and Sabralea our own records might still be hidden 
in dusty archives. And yet history must hold a high rank in our 
curriculum. As the late Bishop Shahan used to say, “History has 
a sobering effect on the student.” The trouble is that man has never 
learned a single bit of wisdom from the past. 

In social studies the friars have shown more prowess and initia- 
tive. Chiefly concerned with the things of the spirit, their interests 
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in secular affairs were of a secondary kind, and still as social re- 
formers they have made their mark. The Monti di Pieta of St. 
Bernardine and his social reforms in the city of Siena; the powerful 
sermons of the friar preachers in all ages and climes against the 
oppression of the poor and in support of social justice; the well 
equipped hospitals that were consistently erected near their con- 
vents in missionary countries; the marvelous organizations of the 
Indian tribes along the Pacific coast under the immortal Junipero 
Serra and companions; the feats of engineering performed by BI. 
Sebastian of Apparitio in Mexico—these are some of the highlights 
in Franciscan history that call for an important place for social 
studies in our educational system. ‘Franciscus amat oppida;” the 
friar has always proven the friend of the poor and afflicted. 

The friar is practical. He knows that the easiest way to the heart 
is through the mouth and senses. To gain the souls of men and keep 
them in the grace of God he has always used material means with 
distinct success. Thus St. Solanus played his violin to attract the 
Indians of Peru. All in all, the Friar has held a firm grasp on man’s 
original charter, handed down in the Book of Genesis: “God made 
man to His image and likeness.” (Gen. 1,27.) 

This verse is the ground plan for all Franciscan education. It 
coincides with the true meaning of education which (from educere, 
educare) signifies the lifting up of man out of himself to the things 
above, to a steady Surswm Corda. In order to imbue our seraphic 
youth with this spirit, so that they may successfully carry on the 
social, cultural and spiritual reform among their fellow men, we 
should try to make them true Franciscan gentlemen, as Ecclesiasti- 
cus puts it, “beloved of God and of men.” (45,1.) 


Man and Mind 


Under the caption Man and Mind, Franciscan education finds 
itself at home. In his inimitable way St. Bonaventure discovers a 
resemblance in the human mind to the Triune God. To the Father 
he assigns memory; to the Son, intellect; to the Holy Spirit, will 
and emotions. Franciscan philosophy is strongly tinged with our 
theology, and why not? Surely our great thinkers have strictly 
drawn the line for the sake of argument, as Duns Scotus, in his 
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De Primo Rerum Principio. We admit the principle, but our stand 
is with St. Augustine and the great schoolmen who have explored 
the realm of being and who came back with the single confession, 
“Credo, ut intelligam,” or, as the Victorines put it before St. Bona- 
venture, ‘Amo, ut intelligam.” 

However, the philosophia perennis has always asserted a fore- 
most place in our studies and, the farther we progress, the greater 
is the need of delving ever deeper into the mysteries of thought, 
and of screening and adopting from contemporary authors that 
which we find to be sound and solid. The novitiate should serve as 
clearing house for mind and soul. The day is not far off, I hope, 
when our philosophical curriculum shall demand three years of 
profound study in this branch before the cleric is declared ready 
for theology. In fact, the three years between simple and solemn 
profession are admirably suited to strengthen our young men 
spiritually and make their minds ripe and ready for the study of 
the queen among the sciences. 

Robert Hutchins is at a loss to find a proper center among the 
various departments and sciences of our overburdened educational 
program. He attempts to substitute metaphysics, but scorn and 
ridicule were the answer. Who should worry about metaphysics 
when the scholastic philosophy has been torn into shreds? For the 
real center of all knowledge and education must be theology, which 
tells us of the prime cause and last end of all things: man and 
God. Our modern education without God is like the Grecian torso; 
its head is cut off. Theology, therefore, has been the science par 
excellence in the Franciscan program, and so it must always be, 
unless we belie our life and profession. Franciscan theology has en- 
riched the temple of God with the most beautiful doctrines and 
devotions and has enhanced every teaching that it has touched. 
To strengthen our theological studies from the seraphic to the 
theological seminary is but another way of setting into bold relief 
our ancient motto, In sanctitate et doctrina. 

May this generation find the men and the means to redeem from 
our dusty archives and libraries, if not the texts, at least the names 
and contents of those theological masterpieces which show the 
sudor et sanguis of our forebears: the swmmae of the dogmatists, 
the summulae of the moralists, the catenae of our biblicists, the 
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promptuaria of our preachers, the thesauri of our mystics. Their 
name is legion, and the mere recital of their names will help more 
to stimulate our youth to holy and wholesome endeavor than long 
conferences on the spiritual life and academic proficiency. 

How does Franciscan education stand in reference to modern edu- 
cation, if we take the latter in its strictly secular or materialistic 
form, or deformation? The answer is easy, for the two are diamet- 
rically opposed. In nature, the friar praises the Creator, the 
materialist nothing but matter; his God has been turned into sod. 
In speech, the friar sees a marvelous vehicle for spreading the Holy 
Gospel; to the materialist the Gospel means inane gossip, and re- 
vealed truth is become rolling trundle. In man, the friar sees God’s 
image; the materialist a highly developed ape or, in communistic 
parlance, a product of the soil and therefore its perpetual slave. In 
the mind, the friar beholds a God-given tool that wings its flight 
freely through immeasurable space to contemplate things eternal; 
the materialist a fabric of nerves and fibres, like the butterfly, a toy 
of its environment. While all created things serve the friar as an 
Itinerarcum mentis ad Deum to the materialist they remain but 
things. From the glorious deposit of Revelation, he has salvaged but 
one truth, and this is his destruction: “Dust thou art, and unto 
dust thou shalt return.” His education has turned a beautiful Easter 
morn into a dire and dreary Ash Wednesday. 

What are the characteristics of Franciscan education? There are 
values and defects. The seraphic paradox—what accrues to our 
benefit frequently contains the germ of failure. The Franciscan 
scholar shows originality, individuality, practicality. These are 
values. They stem from the spirit of the Order, which is a spirit 
of liberty, initiative, activity, daring and the desire to be of service 
to God and man. Our defects arise from the system, if such it may 
be called. The Rule of St. Francis was written for “the little ones 
of Christ.” Its twelve chapters are based on the Holy Gospel; rather 
than insisting on iron-clad discipline and organization, they leave 
much to the Providence of God and the guidance of Holy Mother 
Church. 

The friar scholars have paved the way in nearly every depart- 
ment of knowledge and learning. A very colorful chapter could be 
written on what their initiative has originated, but in many in- 
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stances their efforts were thwarted or taken over by others, because 
the sanction of authority was lacking. Individualistic efforts have 
produced rare results, but such efforts proved fruitless because 
there was no coordination of talents and forces. Lastly the prac- 
ticality in our ranks remained ineffective because there was nothing 
to insure the continuity of great projects, plans and visions. 

May we try to remove these defects and give power and perma- 
nence to the values that our beloved Order possesses. After seven 
hundred years, we still feel young and look to God—“ad Deum, 
qui laetificat juventutem meam.” After all, as the Seraphic Doctor 
warns, the chief aim of all education is “ut boni fiamus.” (I Sent. 
Prodem.) 

Our common pledge shall be to welcome whatever modern means 
and methods may offer toward healthy and wholesome progress in 
our educational work. And yet, all progress must be directed towards 
one aim, so eloquently enunciated by Paul the Apostle in words 
that I believe strike the keynote of Franciscan education: “Verita- 
tem autem facientes in charitate, crescamus in illo per omnia, qui 
est caput Christus.” (Eph. 4,15.) 


DISCUSSION 


ROBERTO ZAVALLONI, O.F.M.:—It is true, as the Very Reverend Father 
Thomas Plassmann rightly emphasized, that history is the magzster vitae, 
and consequently it is advisable to look back in Franciscan history in order to 
find there a stimulation, and excitement for new activities. But there is per- 
haps—it seems to me—an exaggeration and a danger in this return to the 
past. The “exaggeration” appears from some criticism, at least partially true, 
that nonfranciscan people level at us. They have the impression that we speak 
too much of our past glories, of our history. The “danger” regards some kind 
of satisfaction which makes the Franciscans content with themselves and in- 
clined to rest on the laurels of the past, setting on the merits of the first 
generations. Rather than study our history, we must make our history. 

In particular, there is the danger of wasting time and energies on some 
activities which seem to be of very little use. When a Franciscan has nothing 
to do, or he does not know what to do—and this is the more frequent case— 
he starts by writing some historical pamphlets concerning the traditions of 
his monastery. I do not criticize such activity as, for example, the publication 
of medieval works concerning the sources of Franciscan doctrine—as is being 
done at Quaracchi or at St. Bonaventure University, or elsewhere. This is an 
important work which is worthy of all our respect and sympathy. Moreover, 
it ig a question of very few specialized persons who keep the Franciscan name 
high in scholastic circles; they give us “ideas” of which the world has a great 
need. I criticize the activity of the many Franciscans who spend their time in 
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a sort of historical work which is indeed not bad, but not very important, and 
certainly not the most urgent. There is an urgent need for other works, today. 
The study of Franciscan history should be for us a “stimulation,” but never 
a satisfaction of ourselves, never a withdrawal from the pressing necessities of 
our times. 

The Very Reverend Father Plassmann pointed out in the conclusion of his 
paper one of the main characteristics of Franciscan education: practicality. 
There would be very much to say about this point. By practicality I mean 
the emphasis more on practice than on theory, more on the action than on 
the thought. As far as I understand Franciscanism, the thought is not an end; 
it is a means. If the aim of the Dominican is the truth, in order to enlighten 
the people; for the Franciscan, on the contrary, is rather the love, in order 
to help people actively. 

We speak very often of “love” as a major question, a fundamental aim in 
Franciscan spirituality and education. But it seems to me that there is a 
very important characteristic of such love which makes it actually “Francis- 
can,” and this characteristic is not being emphasized enough. Amor quit 
operatur, this is an expression of St. Francis himself, and this typifies indeed 
the Franciscan love. The “acting” love, as a basic conception of Franciscan 
education, should be as much as possible “useful.” We should endeavor to 
concretize the amor Dez by concrete means of helping people. 

In agreement with Father Pius Barth, I feel that Franciscan education 
should emphasize rather “social” than “humanity” studies. I mean “social 
studies” in a very wide meaning, including what is taught in America in the 
Departments of Psychology and in the Schools of Education. But I would like 
to say that even the social studies may be more or less useful. They would 
have a very relative value for a Franciscan if they are limited to a mere 
knowledge of theoretical problems. Since, for a Franciscan, theory is rather a 
means than an end, he should try to resolve some practical problems which 
contribute to help people. For instance, a student of education should con- 
cretize his Franciscan love by practicing professional selection and guidance; 
a student of psychology, by establishing some kind of clinic for counseling 
and psychotherapy; a student of sociology, by moderating a lawyers’ club, 
and thus to procure a better formation of this important category of citizens. 
Everywhere there is a human need, there is room for active love. 


PETER DAMIAN HOLZER, O.F.M.:—In his paper, Fr. Thomas certainly 
emphasizes a point which many philosophers and educators have missed; 
namely, the education of man which treats man not as a radical, atomistic, 
a-social or non-social individual, but as a person with numerous relations. 
This is the only rational approach to a correct concept of man whom we are 
trying to educate. It makes clear what man is as a creature under God and 
superior to the world and its elements given by God to man for his use. 

It has been said, and correctly, that much of modern education is sadly 
deficient because it does not start with a valid and correct idea of its subject 
and its proper goal. Fr. Thomas, in stressing man in his various relationships, 
certainly sounds a keynote which will come back again and again as we go on 
with our study and discussion in this conference. We are aiming at the educa- 
tion of the whole man, to help him realize what he is, where he is going and 
how he can get there. 
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St. Francis’ approach and ours also is not something new and original; 
rather, St. Francis made a re-discovery of man as God made him and placed 
him in the whole scheme of His Divine Providence. 


GEOFFREY BRIDGES, O.F.M.:—I think that when we seek to establish 
what is Franciscan Education, we will be faced with the same problem we 
meet when we ask what is Franciscan Spirituality. The large body of what 
we say about Franciscan Spirituality will be synonymous with Christianity 
and spirituality in general, and only the approach will be specifically Fran- 
ciscan. So with Franciscan Education. I think Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann 
has expressed the common body of Christian Education in giving us with his 
excellent explanation the five-fold division of subject matter. And it was 
later in his paper that he hit upon the Franciscan approach, when he described 
the Franciscan method as original, practical, and individual. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


GERARD M. GREENEWALD, O.F.M.Cap. 


I. THE BASIC DISTINCTION BETWEEN CATHOLIC AND SECULAR EDUCATION 


In America modern secular education is properly conceived as a 
planned endeavor for the material, intellectual, social, and cultural 
advancement of the individual. Outside the Catholic Church, edu- 
cators differ widely in stressing one or several of these objectives. 
Some would even include a little religion, as an incidental feature 
of the cultural or the social objectives, but the religion proposed is 
often a strange blend of natural religion and democracy—nothing 
really serious or positive. The great divergency of secular educa- 
tional ideals reveals a deeper confusion in the philosophical field 
and particularly a complete bankruptcy of theological stability 
outside the Catholic Church. This chaotic situation is a most tell- 
ing proof, albeit negative, 1. that a sound philosophy of education 
must be based on a sound philosophy of life; and 2. (this proposi- 
tion is not immediately evident) that the only sound philosophy of 
life is actually objective religion. 

In contrast, the Catholic educational ideals are not only the same 
throughout this country, but the same in every country and the 
same for all times, because they are based on one immutable view 
of life. The Catholic view of life is not just a philosophy of life, 
although it is a perfectly reasoned synthesis, containing the best 
thinking of the ages. The Catholic view of life is basically and 
essentially divine revelation, which invests it with divine authority. 
Moreover, this body of revealed truths God Himself has committed 
to the Catholic Church, guaranteeing her infallibility in matters of 
faith and morals and investing her with supreme authority to teach 
the world in His name. It is this divine mission that has given the 
Catholic Church her pre-eminent position as universal educator. In 
its ideals and objectives her educational system has a universal 
solidarity, stability, and application throughout the ages. And even 
though all the prerogatives of the Catholic Church may be chal- 
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lenged by a materialistic world, the historical fact can not be denied 
that the Catholic Church was and still is the greatest teaching 
authority of all times. 

Basically, the difference between Catholic education and secular 
education is the difference between divine authority and human 
authority. Although truth has the compelling force of objectivity, 
and although the human mind can attain certainty, human author- 
ity is always dogged by the possibility of error. Thus, before the 
advent of Christ, numerous schools of philosophy evolved in pagan 
countries, but, even though some of these schools by dint of rational 
speculation had arrived at a considerable synthesis of philosophical 
thought, yet none could command sufficient authority in order to 
receive wide acceptance. Indeed, in pagan countries there was the 
same confusion in philosophy as we witness today outside the 
Catholic Church. Human susceptibility to error and the consequent 
lack of authority to teach in matters that pertain to a philosophy 
of life emphasize the need of divine revelation and the need of an 
infallible teacher. The Catholic view of life is, therefore, radically 
different from any philosophy of life in that it is based not on a 
philosophical synthesis as such, but on divine revelation. Conse- 
quently, the authority of the Catholic Church is not just the product 
of the experience and wisdom of a venerable institution, but it is a 
divine authority, constant and infallible. 

In keeping with its divine mission the Catholic Church was from 
the earliest times the Ecclesia docens et sanctificans. The Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church as well as the great Scholastics utilized 
Platonism and Aristotelianism on the one hand to elucidate the 
truths of revelation and on the other hand to pry deeper into the 
hidden treasures of the deposit of faith. Although philosophy, too, 
gained immeasurably by the wealth and depth, the stability and 
solidarity of revealed truths, it is of vital importance to note in a 
consideration of Catholic education that the Fathers and Doctors 
of the Church and the Scholastics never looked upon the Catholic 
view of life as philosophy but as essentially and fundamentally 
theology. 

It was not surprising then that the thirteenth century, which was 
the golden age of theology, was also the golden age of Catholic 
education. By that time Catholic education had not only absorbed 
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the best in traditional pagan education, but the very core of 
Catholic education, theology, had developed mightily. With the 
waning of interest in theology in the glamorous era of the Renais- 
sance, the focus of man’s cultural interest shifted from God to man, 
and the new interest significantly concentrated on the arts and ex- 
tolled the works of man. This new interest in man and in his 
accomplishments marks the birth of modern secularism. The 
Renaissance, then, was not just an awakening or a revival of in- 
terest in the arts; it was a distortion of man’s view of life. 

Secularism came of age with the Protestant Revolt. The Renais- 
sance had glorified man and appealed to his pride, and thus it 
prepared man for a second fall. The Protestant Revolt rejected the 
Catholic Church, her teaching authority, and the great volume of 
Catholic theology and Catholic thought, and by its specious doctrine 
of private interpretation it made man himself the sole arbiter of his 
own religion. In effect, it left Christ without a mission, and 
eventually His Divinity was widely rejected. Subsequent centuries 
witnessed the non-Catholic world suffering the convulsions of 
agnosticism, skepticism, positivism, materialism, and rationalism. 
All this so profoundly affected secular education that secularism 
has barred God from the classroom, and communism has denied 
His very existence. 

Over against this sad picture of decadent education, the Catholic 
Church presents an educational system that is imbued with the 
divine vigor of eternal life, and light, and love. Hence, it is the 
prime purpose and solemn duty of Catholic educators to uphold 
the sacred ideals, standards, and objectives of Catholic education 
and to maintain the divinely constituted hierarchy of values, for in 
these alone will be found the “freedom of the children of God.” 


II. THE PURPOSE OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


Because the Catholic view of life is a composite of revealed 
truths, it is a magnificent expression of the Will of God. It is, 
therefore, a universal, objective, and authoritative standard of life. 
The same standard of life is the ideal of Catholic education: 
namely, to train the individual to live as perfectly as possible in 
accordance with this divinely revealed standard. In brief, Catholic 
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education is primarily the training of the individual for the per- 
sonal fulfillment of the divine Will. 
Pope Pius XI is by no means vague on this point, for he states, 


It is therefore as important to make no mistake in education, as it is 
to make no mistake in the pursuit of the last end, with which the whole 
work of education is intimately and necessarily connected. In fact, since 
education consists essentially in preparing man for what he must be and 
for what he must do here below, in order to attain the sublime end for 
which he was created, it is clear that there can be no true education 
which is not wholly directed to man’s last end, and that in the present 
order of Providence, since God has revealed Himself to us in the Person 
of His Only Begotten Son, Who alone is “the way, the truth, and the 
life,” there can be no ideally perfect education which is not Christian 
education. 


Since Catholic education is focused primarily on shaping one’s 
life in accordance with the Catholic view of life, its primary and 
secondary ends are identical with that view. Whatever other ob- 
jectives may be included in the scope of Catholic education, these 
objectives must be consonant with, and subordinated to, these 
fundamental ends. 


The Absolute Ultimate End 


The absolute ultimate end of creation is the glory of God. God 
willed to diffuse His goodness externally by the creation of the 
universe, and His goodness is manifest in every creature by the 
perfection of being. This manifestation of the perfection of being 
in itself is objective glory, for it is the direct reflection of the 
Goodness of God. However, by reason of his intellect and will man 
can render also formal glory to God in so far as he can know and 
love the Goodness of God. It is precisely in the perfecting of this 
formal glory man owes to God that the ultimate end of Catholic 
education consists. 

Moreover, nothing escapes this ultimate end, not even the un- 
repentant sinner, for he simply leaves the order of divine love only 
to enter inexorably that of divine justice, which order has the 


1Pius XI, The Christian Education of Youth (New York: The Paulist 
Press), 5. 
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same ultimate end. Herein is the ultimate basis of moral sanction 
in Catholic education. 

Of more positive significance in Catholic education is the fact 
that God’s Will is still operative in the diffusion of His Goodness. 
Divine Providence orders all things in keeping with the absolute 
ultimate end, and the Will of God governs all things in accord- 
ance with this same end. Now, when Catholic education teaches 
man to regulate his life in accordance with the dispositions of 
Providence and to conform his will with the divine will, Catholic 
education is not only imparting the highest wisdom but teaching 
the most practical way to seraphic love. This is the highest func- 
tion of Catholic education, for in this its aims are identical with 
the external operations of the Will of God. 


The Relative Ultimate End 


So far, in what has been said about the ultimate end, God, as 
the Recipient of glory, has been considered the ultimate end in an 
absolute sense. God may also be considered as the ultimate end in 
a relative sense, that is, strictly in relation to man and only to 
man. Lower beings have, of course, their proper finality also, but 
for them it consists in the attainment of their perfection, which is 
fully realized in their subordination to higher beings. This sub- 
ordination of lower beings to man is definitely realized in man as 
a relative end. However, man himself is made to the image and 
likeness of God, and he is not subordinated to any other created 
being. Therefore, man cannot find his specific perfection and satis- 
faction in finite things, not even in his fellowmen. However, since 
he has a spiritual soul, which is endowed with an intellect and a 
will, he naturally tends towards an infinite Good which is capable 
of satisfying his unlimited aspirations and of actuating to the full 
his specific perfection as a rational creature. 


The Major Task 


In this world man’s lifelong business is to tend towards the 
supreme Good, for his ultimate possession of the supreme Good 
will depend upon the success of his quest in this life. But what 
with the complications of original sin, man is easily misled from 
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seeking the supreme Good. This is the major task of Catholic edu- 
cation. It can accomplish this task only by giving man a thorough 
appreciation of the hierarchy of values and by training him in the 
practical application of these values in his daily life. This is true 
education, as Archbishop Alban Goodier, S8.J., defines it. 


Take the largest view of life you can; it will lift you above the fascina- 
tion of silly trifles. 

And the largest view is, obviously, the view of God; that is why the 
largest and clearest views come from prayer, more than from study, more 
even than from experience. 

This is true education: 

1. Seeing things as God sees them, 
2. Seeing all things in their right perspective, 
3. Giving to all things their proper value.? 


This in brief is a blueprint of man’s education to his proper end. 
With the attainment of the supreme Good, as his proper end, man 
realizes his own specific perfection, which in itself implies perfect 
happiness. For this reason man’s happiness in heaven is generally 
referred to as the secondary end of man. In this world man can 
attain only relative happiness, a happiness that springs from faith- 
fulness in the quest of the supreme Good. Indeed, this happiness 
is not to be confused with the satisfaction of achievement or the 
sense of security that material success may bring. 


Secular Misdirection 


Teleologically, modern secular education is either totalitarian or 
liberal. Totalitarian education is at least logical; it makes the state 
the end of the education of its citizens. The liberal state, however, 
prides itself on rejecting the totalitarian end of education, namely, 
the state; yet the liberal state rejects religion as an important part 
of the curriculum and considers those schools, operating in the 
interest of religion, as “separate.” In fact, the type of citizen the 
liberal state needs can only be produced in schools where religion 
is accorded its proper place.* 


2 Alban Goodier, SJ., The Life That 1s Light (New York: Kenedy), ILI, 


133-134. 
3 Etienne Gilson, The Breakdown of Morals and Christian Education 


(Toronto: St. Michael’s College), passim. 
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Utilitarian Aspects 


In regard to utilitarian objectives Catholic education is con- 
fronted with its most difficult problem. A heady materialistic culture 
demands and stresses education for a livelihood, education in the 
arts and crafts, education in the professions, and it proclaims 
scientific research as the ultimate in academic achievement. All 
these objectives are ulterior to education as such,‘ for such training 
may merely impart skills, the intelligent application of knowledge, 
or the cultural development of the mind. They may help man to 
fulfill his obligations, but in themselves they are indifferent in rela- 
tion to man’s proper end. Nevertheless, Catholic education may 
not ignore these ulterior objectives, because all of them may be 
made to serve a higher end in relation to man’s proper perfection. 
Indeed, it is the specific purpose of Catholic education to present 
and to evaluate every human activity and endeavor in the light 
of man’s proper end. Pope Pius XI specifically calls attention to 
this universal field of Catholic education. 


For precisely this reason, Christian education takes in the whole aggre- 
gate of human life, physical and spiritual, intellectual and moral, in- 
dividual, domestic and social, not with a view of reducing it in any way, 
but in order to elevate, regulate and perfect it, in accordance with the 
example and teaching of Christ.5 


In addition to this, the papal mandate of Catholic Action calls for 
the Christianizing of the social order, and this can only be done if 
Catholic education plays a universal role. These are the reasons 
that Catholic education is of vital importance in every department 
and on every level of education. 


The Standard of Perfection 


The education of man in accordance with his primary and sec- 
ondary ends is not simply an education in morality. While it is 
true that God is the ultimate end of man in the natural order, and 
that therefore He determines the relationship between the human 


4 Jacques Maritain, Education at the Crossroads (New Haven: Yale, 1943), 
10. 
5 Pius XI, ibid., 36. 
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action and the human end as expressed in the norm of morality, 
education must include the higher standard of spiritual perfection, 
because God is also the ultimate end in the supernatural order. In 
this order which is the order of sanctifying grace, man is capable 
of meritorious activity and a supernaturalized love of God, of which 
the fullest expression is in the perfect fulfillment of the divine Will 
or union with God. As Pope Pius XI states, 


Hence, the true Christian, product of Christian education, is the super- 
natural man who thinks, judges and acts constantly in accordance with 
right reason illumined by the supernatural light of the example and teach- 
ing of Christ; in other words, to use the current term, the true and 
finished man of character. For, it is not every kind of consistency and 
firmness of conduct based on subjective principles that makes true char- 
acter, but only constancy in following the eternal principles of justice, as 
is admitted even by the pagan poet when he praises as one and the same 
“the man who is just and firm of purpose.” And on the other hand, there 
cannot be full justice except in giving to God what is due to God, as the 
true Christian does.® 


It should be perfectly clear then that the saint and the truly 
educated man actually belong to the same category. If a so-called 
educated man is deficient in solid spirituality and personal sanctity, 
his plight is serious; however, if a saint is illiterate or lacking in 
the requirements of conventional academic standards, his de- 
ficiencies are purely incidental. 


Ill. THE PERFECTIBILITY OF MAN 


Free Will 


God made man the masterpiece of visible creation. By the very 
perfection of his being man renders objective glory to God. Besides, 
as a rational creature, man is capable of rendering formal glory to 
God. Being endowed with the faculties of intellect and will, he is 
capable of knowing, loving, and serving God, and in these consists 
the formal glory he owes to God. Since the object of the intellect 
is truth and the object of the will is the good, it might be con- 
sidered a natural process to render glory to God. The will of man, 
however, is free, free to render or to deny glory to God. This very 
freedom makes for even greater glory to God, in that man could 


6 Pius XI, ibid., 36. 
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refuse that glory. While the prerogative of freedom personalizes 
the glory man renders to God, it creates a complexity in the 
primary object of education and its reverberations affect all educa- 
tion. 

Catholic education faces the problem squarely. Specifically, the 
formal glory of God consists in the will, as a free agent, directing 
all the powers and capabilities of man towards the supreme Good. 
Thus, all the actions of man, feelings and emotions, memory and 
imagination, apprehension, knowledge, and understanding have a 
definite moral aspect. It is with reference to this moral aspect that 
Pius XI speaks when he insists that “Christian education takes in 
the whole aggregate of human life . . . in order to elevate, regu- 
late, and perfect it, in accordance with the example and teaching 
of Christ.” 7 It must, therefore, be the primary concern of Catholic 
education to elevate, regulate and perfect all the activities of man 
by the transmission of religious doctrines and ideals, moral and 
spiritual standards and motives, by which the will may be facili- 
tated in directing the whole man. While the intellectual virtues 
develop a man’s mental powers and capacities, the moral or cardinal 
virtues alone perfect the whole man. Moreover, the superiority of 
the moral virtues is likewise stressed theologically, for with sanc- 
tifying grace not only the theological virtues are infused but also 
the moral virtues of prudence, justice, fortitude, and temperance. 
Furthermore, the emphasis of moral virtues in Catholic education 
is traditional; it is inherent in the spirituality of the Synoptics, of 
St. Paul and of St. John.°® 

The transcending importance of training the will in education is 
also evident from the fact of man’s proper finality. Man’s vegeta- 
tive and animal life can find its perfection in its proper subordina- 
tion to his rational life. But since man is a rational creature, his 
proper finality is God, as supreme Truth, Beauty, and Good. But in 
a material world created truth, beauty, and goodness are often far 
more attractive and certainly more tangible than God. The intel- 
lect and the will often find transient satisfaction in these created 


7 Pius XI, zbid., 36. 

8 Walter Farrell, O.P., A Companion to the Summa (New York: Sheed & 
Ward, 1938), II, 192. : 

9 Adolphe Tanquerey, S.S., The Spiritual Life (Tournai: Desclee), 1*-8*. 
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things. In the interest of man’s personal perfection and happiness, 
however, the concentration of both the intellect and the will on 
God is necessary, for in Him alone the intellect and the will can 
find their full fruition. 


The Natural and the Supernatural 


Secular education quite generally ignores the problem of the 
supernatural. But any system of education that aims at the per- 
fection of man himself cannot ignore this problem, for man belongs 
to both the natural order and the supernatural order. While man 
may live a natural and a supernatural life at one and the same 
time, the supernatural life on account of its transcendent impor- 
tance must receive the fullest consideration in Catholic education. 

Only theoretically, man may be considered a purely natural be- 
ing. God, as the Author of nature, has placed the natural law and 
natural finality in the very essence of nature, and in giving man a 
human nature, God speaks through his very being so that he may 
conform to the natural law as well as obtain the fullness of his 
own existence. In the natural order the reason that man is given a 
free will is that he himself may attain his natural finality by at- 
taining his full development. All this implies that by nature man 
has his norm in himself, because he ought to perfect himself; he 
has his sanction in himself, because he himself is the prize in the 
struggle; he has the means in himself, freedom of will, because his 
personal perfection is his sole task; and lastly, he is an end in 
himself, for his goal is to attain the perfection or the full realiza- 
tion of himself. To this purely natural man God would be inac- 
cessible, because God is wholly of the supernatural order. But, 
since a being’s good is determined by its own nature, this hypo- 
thetical man of nature would actually have his own absolute good 
within himself, attainable by his free volition.’° 

Obviously this concept of natural man is not man as he is. The 
concept fails to give an adequate reason for the noblest characters 
of history as well as for the moral derelicts. Yet such a hypothetical 
concept of man—wholly disregarding the supernatural and original 


10 Hmile Mersch, SJ., The Theology of the Mystical Body (St. Louis: 
Herder, 1951), 120-122. 
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sin—is the concept of man underlying many modern theories of 
progressive education and secularistic pedagogy; in fact, some of 
these theories even preclude the idea of divine origin. 

At no time did man exist as a creature of the purely natural 
order. Before the fall man had already a supernatural status, whose 
only finality was God Himself. While all subsequent men lost their 
supernatural status by original sin, God was still their proper 
finality. To be sure they could regain their supernatural status by 
virtue of the Redemption in Christ; nevertheless, human nature 
itself was impaired by original sin. As a creature of the natural 
order, man still has the natural norm within himself, the natural 
sanction within himself and the natural goal of his own perfection 
within himself, but on account of original sin man’s passions, feel- 
ings, and emotions clamor for mastery, blunting the keen vision of 
the intellect and weakening the will in purposing the supreme 
Good. By original sin nature itself had sustained severe injury, and 
unaided nature could not reinstate man in the supernatural order. 
However,—and here is the most astounding fact in the history of 
the education of mankind—divine intervention through the person 
of Christ made it possible for man to attain his supernatural end 
once again, and supplemented weak human nature with the divine 
economy of grace. No man is unaffected by grace, for the Will of 
God is constantly, secretly, and deviously operative by grace, using 
the very weaknesses of man to promote his perfection. For this 
reason, Pope Pius XI very significantly warns, 


But what is worse is the claim, not only vain but false, irreverent and 
dangerous, to submit to research, experiment and conclusions of a purely 
natural and profane order, those matters of education which belong to the 
supernatural order; as for example questions of priestly or religious voca- 
tion, and in general the secret workings of grace which indeed elevate the 
natural powers, but are infinitely superior to them, and may nowise be 
subjected to physical laws, for “the Spirit breatheth where He will.” 11 


Since the ways of God are inscrutable, the influence and processes 
of grace cannot be charted. Although Catholic education is tre- 
mendously concerned with this inscrutable factor, grace, it must 
not be thought that Catholic education is in consequence haphazard 


11 Pius XI, bid, 25. 
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and unscientific. On the contrary, the first condition for scientific 
accuracy is to recognize fact. And since divine grace is the greatest 
factor working for the perfection of man, Catholic education 
accords this factor the fullest recognition. In fact, Catholic educa- 
tion is happy to be the handmaid of the divine Will, which is 
God’s system of education. 


Perfection of the Social Man 


The perfection of the social man is a fuller personal perfection of 
man in that he is able to exercise his faculties in his relationship 
with his fellowmen. Living with others is a common condition under 
which man strives for perfection. Now, in this social relationship 
man can acquire a fuller human existence in benefiting by the good- 
ness of others which is inherent in the social union. Moreover, his 
own goodness tends to diffuse itself, and he thereby acquires social 
perfections from his fellowmen by the giving of himself. This 
makes for social union and for the general perfection of mankind 
itself. 

Human nature shows a need for human relationship as well as 
certain aspirations towards the race. The tendency in every man 
to perpetuate mankind is an indication of this natural aspiration. 
While this tendency affects what is most personal in man, it is 
likewise a great psychological stimulant to effort and to moral 
formation. In fact, this tendency to perpetuate mankind extends 
beyond the individual and has tremendous social significance. In 
addition to this, the social nature of man is evident in the inclina- 
tion to associate with others and to form one social body with 
them. Indeed, the social ambitions of man are too vast to be realized 
on earth, and the social tendencies in human nature are so strong 
’ that these aspirations indicate a perfection of social unity that in 
the supernatural order will be part of man’s proper finality. 

Human nature itself recognizes the moral principles of justice, 
of mutual love, and of sincerity. But weakened by original sin, 
nature is inclined to set limitations on the observance of these 
precepts. Christ, the Founder of the supernatural order, however, 
intensified the love theme by demanding, “Love thy neighbor as 
thyself” and He universalized it to include even one’s enemies. Im- 
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portant as these revelations are to a world torn with dissension, 
Christ made an even greater social contribution, one that is real, 
enduring, and fully satisfies the highest aspirations of society itself. 
Christ founded and proclaimed the new social unity of the super- 
natural order, the mystical Body of Christ. 

Accordingly, Catholic education aims at both the perfection of 
man as a social being and at the perfection of social unity. Again 
the main concentration must be on the acquisition of moral virtues, 
for on their observance rests the moral tone of society. But Catholic 
education has even a higher social role, for in the supernatural per- 
fection of man it forges a supernatural social bond that transcends 
the bonds of flesh and blood, of race and nationality, and of every 
human sentiment. 


The Will of God 


In viewing the perfectibility of man from his prerogative of free 
will, from his status in the natural and supernatural orders and 
from his relationship with his fellowmen, the primary function of 
Catholic education is quite clear. However, it must always be borne 
in mind that Catholic education is the Ecclesia docens et sanctifi- 
cans, and as such it is the official, visible instrument of the Will of 
God. Although it does not profess to understand the inscrutable 
ways of the divine Will and the influence of divine grace, never- 
theless its constitution and mandate is by the express Will of 
God.’” Its teachers are human, men and women of their times, who 
may be inclined to overemphasize certain national, cultural, com- 
mercial, or material aims for the sake of meeting federal, state, 
and academic requirements, but Catholic education is far greater 
than any man-made educational system, as its history and uni- 
versality, its scope and depth, and the soundness, beauty, and pre- 
eminence of its culture amply testify. Its genius is divine. 


IV. GOD’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


God in Education 


God is the Soul of education. Any educational system or any 
educational institution is successful only in proportion as it recog- 


12 Pius XI, zbid., 7. 
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nizes the significance of this principle and vitalizes its curriculum 
accordingly, so that the students may readily realize the full impact 
of this principle and continue to live by the convictions, engendered 
and nourished by the grace of God. 

To say that God is the Creator of man and Author of nature 
and the supernatural must be far more than an acknowledgment 
or a tribute. God’s real place in education is that of the supreme 
Teacher of mankind, a Teacher Who is constantly, personally, and 
intimately interested in every individual on the face of the earth. 
So intent is God in the education of each individual that each one 
is schooled in accordance with God’s educational endeavors in his 
behalf, and all human educational systems, if they are to make 
sense at all, must be in accordance with the divine system of educa- 
tion. In other words, there is only one system of education, and any 
system of education is at best an extension of God’s system of 
education. 

In the education and perfection of the individual the Will of God 
is constantly operative, and in all its operations it is constant in 
its singular purpose, the glory of God. The Will of God is one 
with Providence, which fulfills the divine plan. It is one with in- 
finite Knowledge, which knows all things: present, past, and future; 
indeed, the innermost thoughts, motives, and secrets of every man. 
It is one with infinite Wisdom, which by devious and inscrutable 
ways, by long range programs, determines the means to attain 
His ends, even to the extent of deriving good from evil with full 
deference to human liberty and in spite of the contradictions of 
human perversity. It is identical with Omnipotence, which can cope 
with every situation, dominate every eventuality, and yet with 
silent restraint await the will of a child. And withal, the divine Will, 
so to say, pads our lives with His Mercy and Love without violat- 
ing His supreme Justice. Such are the varied operations of the 
divine Will, which may daily be multiplied indefinitely in the 
educational process of a single individual. 


The Divine Good Pleasure 


The whole world is God’s classroom, and the divine Teacher 
schools each living creature, not simply during the formative years 
of adolescence but throughout the full curriculum of his life. Noth- 
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ing is haphazard; nothing happens by chance. The divine Will 
chooses the race, nationality, and family of each; the religious, 
social, and economic environment of each. The divine Will does not 
simply endow the individual with certain physical, mental, and 
spiritual qualities, but also regulates in minutest detail the in- 
numerable daily happenings and experiences of each man. Thus, 
God shapes the life and career of each man. And since in all this 
God’s Will seeks the greater glory of God by the perfection of 
man, man’s vocation in life is determinable by those very manifes- 
tations of His Will, while man himself should be prayerfully intent 
in serving God to the best of his ability. This business of vocation 
alone shows how important it is to build on God’s system of educa- 
tion. 

But even more, the greatest success, the greatest accomplish- 
ment, indeed, the greatest happiness that man can achieve in life 
is to fulfill the Will of God. It follows that the vain ambitions for 
personal aggrandizement, wealth, and position have no place in 
God’s educational system.'* Such ambitions are hindrances to the 
divine educational endeavors. God Himself provides the oppor- 
tunities to do good, and He can still raise a Giuseppe Sarto to the 
dignity of pope and to the rank of a blessed. In fact, the very 
things that human nature most abhors, work, suffering, and death, 
God has made vital factors in His educational system. Work is 
God’s way of training character; suffering is God’s favorite means 
of ennobling character, and death is God’s most telling warning 
against a life of sin. Obviously, the full development of man’s 
character and the spiritual maturity of his soul are the important 
features of the divine educational system. In truth, the depths and 
the heights of progress and initiative are expressed in these two 
most important canons of divine education: “Without me you can 
do nothing,” ** and “I can do all things in him that strengthens 
me.” © To appreciate these divine educational principles will ordi- 
narily take a lifetime of high thinking, noble living, and humble 
prayer. Nevertheless, God imparts His Wisdom to the little ones 
in the amazingly simple yet most comprehensive lesson: the love 
and service of God is to do the Will of God. 

13T Cor., xliui, 5. 


14 John, xv, 5. 
15 Phil., iv, 13, 
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The Love Standard 


To fulfill God’s Will is the standard of living in God’s educa- 
tional system. This is the love, this is the service that God expects 
of each man. Throughout life, God is recording the thoughts, words, 
actions, and omissions of a man, and God evaluates them strictly 
on the basis of his intentions and efforts, not on the basis of his 
actual success. The intentions and the efforts are the expressions 
of love. Accordingly the sole basis of grading in God’s school is 
love: love of God and love of neighbor. The simple graduation at 
the termination of the curriculum of life will be the commence- 
ment of an eternal, unchangeable life—either in hell or, when 
God’s Mercy permits, in heaven with Him. 


The Specified Will of God 


The personality, environment, and incidents peculiar to each in- 
dividual are by the divine good pleasure, which is known as the 
Will of God stooping to shape the individual soul for the high 
purposes of His personal glory. But God has also specified His Will 
in a very positive way for the general sanctification of mankind. 
The divine Educator is the Author of revelation. He has disclosed 
mysteries that completely transcend the comprehension of all men. 
He has opened to mankind a vast panorama of the spiritual life, 
so wondrous, so beautiful, and so inspiring that twenty centuries 
of meditation and study have failed to exhaust the full import of 
even a single detail of revelation. And so important is this body of 
revealed truths for all learning, that, if the greatest of scientists 
would ignore revelation, he would be as the tiro who studied the 
physical structure of an acorn without knowing whence it came 
nor its purpose nor its potentialities in the cycle of nature. Whereas, 
the child who makes his simple act of faith in the truths of revela- 
tion has already advanced far in the wisdom that infinitely tran- 
scends the superficial learning of the natural sciences. 


The Standard of Perfection 


In revelation God willed to disclose a little of the majesty of 
man’s ultimate End and to illuminate the highway of his super- 
natural life. And in order that man may attain the fullness of the 
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supernatural life, God not only re-enunciated the moral law, but 
by His counsels and examples He set forth the principles of the 
highest spiritual perfection. Too often only the moral law is 
stressed, because this involves actual guilt and is punishable. But 
the moral law is merely the standard of justice. It was the Will of 
God likewise to specify the fullness of the law, the standard of 
love, the standard of perfection, which is essentially of the super- 
natural order and meritorious. 


God’s Honor System 


The history of Christianity has been the story of man’s rise and 
fall in the observance of this high standard, but today modern 
secular education—and it claims to be Christian—sits in judgment 
on the moral law as well as on the standard of perfection.?* Secular 
education shies from positive moral training, because of the re- 
ligious issues involved, and it has consequently substituted a 
wretched honor system replete with a student council whose author- 
ity is hypothetical and whose motivation is based on human respect, 
which readily degenerates into “Don’t get caught.” God’s honor 
system is supernatural. It is an honor system not only of morality 
but also of perfection. It is based on the Omnipresence, Omniscience, 
Justice, Mercy, and Love of God. Its one objective standard is 
universal, immutable, authoritative, and permanent, and, as far as 
the moral law is concerned, God’s honor system is likewise absolute 
and obligatory. 


The Infallible Teacher 


Although the moral law is known to man through his conscience, 
God willed to give man an official teacher, the Catholic Church. 
He not only committed to the Church the deposit of revelation, 
but by constituting the Church as the infallible teacher of faith 
and morals, God empowered the Church with universal teaching 
authority, guaranteeing that He would remain with the Church 
unto the end of time. Now, since all truth is one and objective, 
whether of the natural or supernatural order, and since there is 
one. objective moral standard of perfection, the province of the 


16 Hitienne Gilson, tbid., passim. Pius XI, zbid., 24. 
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Church’s teaching authority appertains to all truth and to every 
human action. 


Ecclesia Docens 


In fulfilling her mission, the Church is the official instrument of 
the Will of God. As the Ecclesia docens her domain is the domain 
of truth, speculative as well as practical. Assuredly, it is her duty 
to illuminate and guide speculative reason, and the richness of 
Catholic thought that has come out of the ages is the best tribute 
of her masterful fulfillment of this feature of her office. But because 
of her primary purpose of directing man to his ultimate end, her 
primary duty is to illuminate and guide practical reason so that 
man may readily refer all his actions to the fulfillment of the 
divine Will. In this the teaching authority of the Church will im- 
measurably strengthen his convictions, and the supernatural mo- 
tives she proposes will strengthen his determination to direct all 
his efforts to God. However, the process of sanctification and per- 
fection defies analysis, but whether God works directly by grace 
or through the administration of His Church, it is still the Will of 
God that is operative for the sanctification of man. Although man’s 
personal efforts under the operations of the divine Will cannot be 
analyzed, the primary objective of his personal efforts must be to 
deepen his own religious convictions, so that by conformity, resig- 
nation, and abandonment he may become an humble, docile, and 
dependable instrument of the divine Will. This is living by faith. 
This is the freedom of the children of God. This is God’s culture. 


Ecclesia Sanctificans 


This divine culture is based on the real and active relationship 
between God and man. While the relationship is between the 
Creator and the creature, the Infinite and the finite, God has 
specifically willed that it should be a father-and-son relationship. 
Accordingly, God sent His only begotten Son in the person of 
Christ.17 In Christ, mankind’s relation with God is real, sub- 
stantial, and permanent. Psychologically, in Christ there is a new 
anthropomorphic approach to God. Moreover, Christ is truly our 
Brother, and by virtue of the hypostatic union He divinized work, 


17 John, iii, 16. 
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suffering and death.1* In His death are redemption, resurrection, and 
life. Furthermore, in Christ mankind is united in a new divine 
family in that He became the head of the Mystical Body, and 
Mary holds the unique position of Mother, co-Redemptrix and 
Mediatrix of all graces. Membership in the Mystical Body is 
actually adoption as sons and heirs of the kingdom of heaven. This 
new relationship between God and man in Christ has an ineal- 
culable educational and cultural value, because it specifically aims 
at the perfection of man in the supernatural order. Indeed, by 
sanctifying grace man himself is elevated and divinized; he receives 
the infused theological and moral virtues, and the three divine 
Persons of the Holy Trinity really, truly, and substantially dwell 
within him in the most intimate friendship.’® This new relationship 
in Christ is effected, personalized, and nurtured in a most unique 
manner by a divinely instituted sacramental system, whose ad- 
ministration God has committed to His Church. Consequently, the 
role of the Church in this divine system of education is not simply 
that of the Ecclesia docens but pre-eminently that of the Ecclesia 
sanctificans.*° This dual function of the Church is actually one. 


The Living Bond Among Men 


The full educational significance of all this is best observable in 
the Holy Eucharist, the very center of Catholic education. In the 
Holy Eucharist the relationship between God and man find its 
highest expression and the most perfect union on earth. Specifically, 
the Mass is man’s Gift to God; and Communion is God’s Gift to 
man for the nourishment of his soul. In the Eucharist Christ is the 
living and substantial bond between God and man. Consequently, 
in the Eucharist man on earth can find the highest perfection of 
his being, the fullest perfection of his personality, and in a very 
striking manner the fullest perfection of the social order. Truly, 
the Eucharist is a concrete realization of the commandment of 
love, and the very Incarnation of the Will of God among men. It 
is Christus docens et sanctificans. 

18 Hmile Mersch, zbzd., 317-318. 

19 J. M. Hervé, Manuale Theologiae Dogmaticae (Paris: Berche et Pagis), 


III, 49-50. 
20 Pius XI, tbid., 7-8. 
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God’s Educational Psychology 


Paganism in America is merely a dead thing, which once has 
lived; it is cold and leaves the heart empty. Eastern paganism is 
living: it is a religion of fear, of awe, of hate, of wrath, of sub- 
mission to an arbitrary will. Living as we do in Catholic circles 
with Catholic traditions, we do not realize that our close familiarity 
with God is peculiarly Catholic, the fruit of a revelation of a God 
of life, “through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Having matured in 
Christ’s own school, we hardly realize that His psychology is 
overwhelmingly a psychology of love. 

Paradoxically, God’s love for man engenders a certain element of 
fear. As the sacred writer says, “The fear of the Lord is the be- 
ginning of wisdom.” It is the fear of punishment that first prompts 
the sinner to turn to God; this is the beginning of wisdom as well 
as of love. And as love grows in wisdom, there is always that 
wholesome fear of possible failure or of being deficient in generosity 
towards God. Such is the wisdom, such is the fear that is incul- 
cated by divine love. Thus, God teaches the fundamental lesson of 
true humility. 

Sincerity is the best psychology. A love that is understanding, 
sympathetic, and whole-heartedly devoted is a love that is sincere. 
Such is divine Love. Eager as divine Love is, it does not overwhelm 
the free will of man, so that man may attain the glory of personal 
merit. Indeed, the very duties and obligations that God imposes 
are gauged for man’s personal benefit and happiness. Thus, the 
utter sincerity of God’s love strives to overcome man’s indifference, 
in order to win man’s conformity to the divine Will. Thus, too, the 
utter sincerity of God’s love guarantees man’s personal interests. 
And all, because the psychology of God’s educational system is the 
sincere effort of a God to raise mankind to His own embrace. 

Although there is a divine sense of humor in the psychology by 
which God guides the soul, divine Love never stoops to the frivolous. 
God has arranged a schedule of work, suffering, and death that is 
a constant reminder that God means business. While divine love 
uses these trials to prod a careless soul to greater effort, God is 
teaching also a higher lesson: the stimulation of faith, hope, and 
charity to the expression of the love of resignation and the love of 
abandonment. 
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Love is always extravagant, and God’s love is inconceivably so. 
The purest, the most generous, the most devoted earthly love is 
just a reflection of divine love. Note how God Himself speaks of 
it: “God so loved the world as to give His only begotten Son . . .” 
and “Greater love than this no man has than that he lay down his 
life for a friend.” Evidently divine love is an all-out love, and it 
is this love that is at the heart of the educational psychology in 
God’s system. Consequently, in God’s educational system it is not 
at all unusual to see glimpses of the lightning of infinity and the 
resounding thunder of what, humanly speaking, are mere trifles. 


The Glory of the Ages 


Some may wonder that God’s personal educational system does 
not seem more effective in the history of the world. Each suc- 
cessive century seems to be dominated by willful men who flout 
the interests of God and the rights of their fellowmen. Nations, 
civilizations, cultures have arisen and declined without apparently 
acknowledging their indebtedness to this divine system of educa- 
tion. Not even in our own enlightened age is God’s educational 
system recognized as the greatest force for good and as the grandest 
cultural ideal. 

The reason for the apparent backwardness of God’s educational 
system is that the inscrutable wisdom of God tolerates sin, not for 
the frustration of man, but that man’s victory over sin may be his 
title to an eternal reward. Therefore, the inspired word of God 
speaks of life as a “warfare” and of sin as ‘“‘the mystery of 
iniquity.” Moreover, satan, the prince of evil, is such a sinister 
genius that the kings of earth consider it glamorous to be shackled 
to his chariot, and on this earth the glamor of sin is frequently 
permitted to outshine even the wisdom of God. But an all-wise God 
still lets the weeds grow up with the wheat until the harvest. 

‘Where sin abounds grace does more abound.” The true glory of 
the ages is the fruit and product of God’s system of education. The 
college of apostles and their successors have carried Christianity 
throughout the world, and unto the end of time the world will feel 
its tremendous impact. The inspired writers of the Old and New 
Testaments and the saintly learned writers throughout the Chris- 
tian era have authored the great volume of Christian thought, 
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which in its singular unification and harmony bears the impress of 
divine teaching. One and all of the founders of religious orders and 
congregations have actually been the founders of schools for higher 
spiritual education, and in every generation these spiritual schools 
attract thousands of youth to devote their lives to the realization 
of the higher ideals in God’s system of education. Holy men and 
women in every age and walk of life have inspired their fellowmen 
with their heroism, nobility of character, and sublime wisdom. And 
the millions in every generation who die as friends of God have 
helped to perpetuate a living tradition of faith, and hope, and love. 
All this constitutes the Christian cultural heritage that is unique in 
the history of the world. And this cultural heritage could have 
emanated only from an educational system divine. 


DISCUSSION 


TITUS CRANNY, S.A.:—In this matter of education the important pur- 
pose to be sought is this: to get the student to desire to know, to inspire 
him with the proper curiosity about the various subjects, and particularly the 
sacred sciences, and then cultivate and direct that desire. As for the Fran- 
ciscan educator himself, the qualities needed are those given by an English 
Franciscan many years ago, but points whose value has not lessened with the 
centuries. Indeed it may be that they are more needed today than at any 
previous time. In his Commentary on Timothy William Docking, O.F.M., 
speaks of the seven keys of wisdom: 


Mens humilis, studium quaerendi, vita quieta, scrutinium tacitum, 
paupertas, terra aliena,... 


To this he adds a seventh from Quintilian: “Amor docencium quo praecep- 
tores ut parentes amandi sunt et colendi.” 

Indeed the notion of love cannot be over emphasized. A friar must inspire 
love himself and then love his student supernaturally and stir to impart to 
him a zeal for study and for the acquisition of knowledge; he must love the 
student in the sense that he desires, in whatever way possible, to mould the 
character before him according to the image of Christ. Moreover, what 
Plutarch said many years ago is eternally true: “The young mind is not a 
vessel to be filled but a torch to be kindled.” And our vocation is to set 
aflame the mind and heart of the student with the desire to know, to com- 
prehend, to understand, the love of Christ and all that our mode of life 
involves. 

That the vocation of teaching is an eminent one there can be no doubt. 
Bishop Dupanloup said that “Intellectual, moral and religious education is the 
highest work that can be performed. It is a continuation of the Divine.” 
Cardinal O’Connell said that there is no vocation nobler than the teacher’s, 
save the priesthood, while St. John Chrysostom asserted that “There is no 
painter, there is no sculptor, nor artist, be he who he may, that can be com- 
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pared to the man who knows how to form the minds and hearts of youth. 
This is a work far surpassing the finest creations of human art, to reproduce 
in souls the living image of Jesus Christ.” 

Such is our noble task: to form souls after the Heart of Christ according 
to the spirit and example of our Father, St. Francis. 


ROBERTO ZAVALLONI, O.F.M.:—Father Gerard Greenewald empha- 
sized God’s will as man’s end, and proposed a divine educational system. 
May I be pardoned for saying that I oppose such a conception almost en- 
tirely. Of course, what Father Gerard says is fundamentally true. There is no 
doubt, from the view point of Christian education, God’s will is and must be 
man’s end. But I doubt whether this may be accepted as a method of educa- 
tion. It seems to me that precisely in this direct reference to the supernatural 
may be found the weakness of our system of education. 

The philosophy of Christian education has always rightly emphasized man’s 
end, but it has failed very often to consider adequately the raw material with 
which all spiritual construction has to be built. Our system of education would 
be inconsistent with reality, would be unable to resolve the problems regard- 
ing human conduct without the support of an adequate consideration of the 
psychophysiological conditions in which man acts. 

The starting-point of human activity, of human thought, and consequently 
also of human education, is man himself. God is the final-point, as far as 
gnoseology, and psychology as well, is concerned—according to the statement: 
per creaturam ad creatorem. All that regards man’s conduct cannot exist with- 
out the codperation of man himself. God created us without us, but he can- 
not save us without us. Moreover, nothing of what is human, is merely 
spiritual. Even the grace of God does not affect man’s soul only, but man’s 
psychosomatic being. Thus it appears clearly that what we have to consider 
primarily is man himself. God’s will does not operate in the abstract; he in- 
fluences a concrete creature. This is what we have to consider initially. To be 
sure, from a human starting-point we are led, by force of inexplicable 
exigencies, to a transcendent final-point. 

Father Pius Barth has introduced a very important problem, that of our 
cooperation with Unesco. In agreement with him, I believe that such co- 
operation is necessary and urgent. If we leave the field of discussion before 
decisions are taken, there would be no chance at all afterwards to be able to 
withdraw any proposition which is unacceptable to us. Following a policy of 
abstention, we would imitate the harmful example of Christian Parties who, 
abandoning the field of discussion and opposition, opened the way to dictator- 
ship. But how could we cooperate? Not certainly by renouncing any of our 
fundamental conceptions. However, I think it will be impossible to co- 
operate in any way with Unesco if we oppose its rather materialistic system 
of education with a merely spiritual one. It would be like attempting to live 
in heaven, meanwhile forgetting we are still on earth, with its many prob- 
lems that await our solution. The starting-point for man’s education has to be 
the same for everyone: man himself. 

Accordingly, instead of the human system of education adopted by Unesco; 
instead of the divine system defended by Father Gerard, I would prefer to 
propose a Man-God educational system. 


THE FRANCISCAN FOUNDER OF MODERN EDUCATION 


JEREMIAH J. SmiTH, O.F.M.Conv. 


Among the outstanding educators of modern times can be listed 
Pére Gregoire Girard. His school at Fribourg, Switzerland, and his 
works have been acclaimed and praised by educators all over 
Europe; yet he is practically unknown in America. In 1950, the 
Swiss government proclaimed an official observance of the cen- 
tenary of his death and executed the celebration with an elaborate 
program. He has been crowned as one of the leading spirits in 
European Catholic educational circles; yet not one line has been 
dedicated to him in The Catholic Encyclopedia. He has been com- 
pared to Pestalozzi for his contribution to educational theories, and 
to St. John Baptist de la Salle for his tireless efforts in behalf 
of popular education for children. He was a friend of Pestalozzi, 
Naville, Froebel, and other important educators of Europe. They 
visited him and exchanged ideas with him. During his lifetime all 
Europe honored him as the protagonist of ‘mutual education,” the 
reformer in the teaching of the French language, and as the man 
who made a reality of the educational theory that all knowledge 
and education must serve to perfect one’s soul. It is difficult to 
know Pére Girard without loving him. It is more difficult to read 
his educational treatise without appreciating his lovable genius. 


Early Life 


Jean Girard was born at Fribourg, Switzerland, December 16, 
1765.1 He was the fifth of fifteen children. As a child he was pri- 
vately tutored, but it was from his mother that he received influ- 
ences which shaped his future dispositions and thought. It was from 
her that he inherited his goodness, his almost excessive kindness, 
and his taste for poetry, music, and painting. It was from her that 

1 Pére Girard’s statue at Fribourg erroneously has September 17 as the date 
of his birth. The correct date is found in his Pére Gregoire Girard, quelques 


souvenirs de ma vie avec des réflexions (Editions du centénaire, no. 1. Fri- 
bourg, 1948), 7. In subsequent notes this work will be referred to as Souvenirs. 
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he received his first acquaintance with the elements of “mutual 
education,” when she entrusted to him the charge of teaching his 
younger brothers and sisters. In his memoirs he tells us: “I do 
not recall having received lessons from my older brothers and 
sisters: but I recall very well that I taught my younger brothers 
and sisters. I knew how to read, I wrote badly, and I knew some 
mathematics. My mother used to teach us, and when she was not 
present I would instruct the young ones. I was severe; I demanded 
silence, attention, and progress.” ? His Memozrs abound in refer- 
ences to his mother, from which it becomes quite clear that he 
loved her deeply. This relationship obviously influenced him in 
forming his basic educational principles which derive ex essentia 
ret. 

Six years were spent at the College of St. Michael, a secondary 
school conducted by ex-Jesuits. Here, too, he had an experience 
that influenced his future thoughts on education. When he first went 
to college he formed a strong friendship with his teacher, but for 
some unknown reason the teacher’s attitude toward him grew cold. 
Any opportunity for chastisement and humiliation was seized upon 
by the instructor. In later life Pére Girard reflected upon this situa- 
tion: 


Children have a delicate sense of justice, and teachers ought to respect 
this. Youth is attracted by kindness; ordinarily it returns love for love 

. if you are interested in the progress of your pupils, love them, and 
because of their attachment to you, their zeal for their work will be 
doubled. They will try to please you; something they would not have 
done otherwise. They would even cast themselves into fire if you should 
ask them. Everything beautiful, both in heaven and on earth, is the work 
of love. Without love no good can be done.3 


Because of these adverse relations with his professor the youth 
could not learn. In order to by-pass this teacher he remained for 
another year in the second class at the college. He prospered well 
under his new professor whom he loved very much. In fact, he 
went to the head of his class in a short time and remained there 
for the rest of his years at the college. 

In his Memours Pére Girard is rather critical of the method used 


2 Souvenirs, p. 12. 
3 Tbid., p. 14. 
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at the College of St. Michael in teaching those languages other than 
the mother tongue. Here he is referring primarily to Latin and 
Greek. “It is a natural process,” he tells us, “for the child to learn 
to speak before learning the rules of grammar, but in the college 
they were first given abstract rules, and rarely, did they give us 
Latin to translate into our language, which is essential; rather, they 
made us translate from French into Latin.” * In his own school at 
Fribourg Pére Girard applied successfully his novel, but rather 
natural, approach in teaching the classical languages. 


Friar Minor Conventual 


After six years at the college Girard left for the novitiate of the 
Friars Minor Conventual at Lucerne. He was invested in the habit 
on October 30, 1781, taking the name Frére Gregoire.® A year later 
he pronounced his vows. From Lucerne he went to Offenbourg near 
Strasbourg, where he studied philosophy for a year, after which he 
left for Ueberlingen on Lake Constance. Here another year was 
spent in the study of philosophy. His philosophical training was not 
too happy, however, since he fell victim to a decadent scholasticism 
and the philosophy of Locke. At this time he did not know the 
work of Kant, who strangely enough, at a later date, acted on him 
as a liberating influence. However, it was Kant’s moral idea only 
which attracted him, for he had no sympathy for Kant’s Critique 
of Knowledge, which he criticized severely in his writings. All his 
life, however, he remained indebted to Kant for having freed his 
soul from the materialism and utilitariaism of Locke.® 

Having completed his course of philosophy, he was sent to the 
Conventual Convent at Wurzbourg to study theology from 1784 to 
1788.7 Anxiously he approached the study of Divine Science, but, 
much to his disappointment, after the first few classes, the charm 
disappeared. His philosophical background, which had emphasized 
the necessity for mathematical demonstration, was a barrier to the 
mysteries of theology. He had been told not to admit anything 


4 Ibid., p. 15. 

5 Protocole du convent des Cordeliers, p. 266, as cited by Leon Veuthey, 
Un grand educateur le Pére Girard (1766-1860) (Paris, 1934), 20. 

6 Souvenirs, pp. 37-38. 

7 Ibid., p. 28. 
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as true which could not be mathematically demonstrated. Theology, 
he found, sought its proofs primarily in revelation and authority. 
As a result the young student developed something of a dual per- 
sonality. Spiritually he believed in the Christian truths; intel- 
lectually he was as one unbelieving. Despite this condition he 
continued to pray, attend religious exercises, and remain faithful 
to his moral obligations. Ultimately his heart led him to the truths 
which reason by itself could not discover. Pére Girard remembered 
always this horrible personal experience. He never really aban- 
doned his faith in reason, but it did become typical for him to 
appeal to his heart whenever his reason remained in doubt, or 
uncertain.® 

Girard received minor orders and sub-diaconate from Bishop 
Francis Louis d’Erthal of Wurzbourg and Bamberg. He held this 
ecclesiastic in highest esteem for many reasons, but he admired 
especially the Bishop’s administrative ability and dutiful patriotism. 
He was a lifetime inspiration and example for the Franciscan friar.® 

After seven years’ absence Girard returned to his native city of 
Fribourg where he was ordained deacon and priest by Msgr. Ber- 
nard Emmanuel Lenzbourg, Bishop of Lausanne.*® His first Mass 
was said on Christmas 1788.1" 

In the following years he taught in the Franciscan seminaries in 
Germany and Switzerland. His first assignment was at Ueberlingen 
as a Latin teacher. His life there was very pleasant, perhaps one of 
his happiest. All was to his taste, the friars, the pupils, the peda- 
gogical methods, and the emphasis given there to the importance of 
the mother tongue.’? The year passed by quickly, as he himself 
remarks. He was then ordered to return to the Fribourg Seminary 
where he was to teach philosophy from 1790 to 1799. Spiritually 
and intellectually these years were very fruitful for him. It was 
during this time that he steeped himself in the philosophy of Kant 
and the Gospels, which he had already known by heart, but of 
which he had never made a profound study.'* His love for the 


8 Veuthey, op. cit., p. 28. 
9 Souvenirs, p. 28. 

10 Jbid., p. 34. 

11 Veuthey, op. cit., p. 40. 
12 Souvenirs, pp. 35-36. 
13 Jbid., p. 39. 
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Gospels reveals itself in many passages of his writings, especially 
in those places referring to the teaching of religion. He contended 
strongly that the teaching of the Catechism must be correlated 
with the life of Christ. He showed preference for the concrete 
examples of the life of Christ to the ordinary catechetical method 
used in teaching young children. 


Pastor at Berne 


After the French Revolution had spread to Switzerland, a central 
government replaced the Diet of Sovereign Cantons. The new min- 
ister of Arts and Sciences in Switzerland took a step forward by 
creating Councils of Education in the several Cantons. He had 
visions of a sort of high school for entire Switzerland. In response 
to his appeal for advice on the organization of this central school, 
Girard submitted his Projét d’Education publique pour la Répub- 
lique helvétique.* This was the first revelation of the pedagogical 
genius of the young religious. Stapfer, the new minister, admired 
the work, but he did not use it because he had already submitted 
his own plan for governmental approbation before Girard’s came 
into his hands. The Franciscan’s attempts, however, were rewarded. 
He was asked to come to Lucerne as an associate of the minister 
in the position of archivist. Shortly after, he was appointed almoner 
for the Swiss government. 

Having obtained the consent of his superiors he set out for 
Lucerne in high hopes of being able to do something for the peace 
of the church, but he was disappointed. It was on rare occasions 
that he got to see the minister of Arts and Sciences, and he found 
that he could wield very little influence. He felt that his time was 
being wasted. He made up his mind to return to Fribourg and his 
old occupation. Providence decided otherwise. At this time the Aus- 
trian army had entered Switzerland. After the French troops had 
withdrawn, the Helvetic Government, not without desiring war, 
quickly established themselves at Berne. From the time of the 
Reformation this city had been one of the fortresses of Protestant- 
ism, but since many members of the government were Catholic, a 


14 Published for the first time in 1893 by Dr. Hilty in Polttisches Jahrbuch 
der schweizerischen EHidgenossenschaft, VIII, 538-572. 
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request was made for a Catholic priest to minister to their needs. 
The name of Pére Girard was proposed to the Directory by Stapfer. 
It was accepted and Pére Girard consented to be the pastor at 
Berne. Having received episcopal approbation and his superiors’ 
permission, the young priest took up his new post as the first 
Catholic pastor at Berne since the Reformation.'® 

When he arrived he found that he would have no church of his 
own, but the Protestants of the city generously offered the choir of 
_ the Church of St. Vincent for his use. His success at Berne was re- 

markable. Even the Protestants flocked to the Mass to see the 
“ceremony, of which they had heard so much.” ?* He preached every 
Sunday, alternately in French and German. Preaching under the 
circumstances was no easy task because his audience was composed 
of a mixed group in point of education, character, and political 
opinion. Naturally enough he ran into some difficulties with the 
authorities, but these quickly vanished, primarily as a result of the 
standard he set for himself on entering his post: “Be a priest, a 
minister of Jesus Christ, I said to myself; do not be anything else, 
let the whole world see it and know it.” He was determined not to 
get himself embroiled in politics for ‘‘the Gospels have nothing to 
do with politics.” 17 It must not be thought, however, that Pére 
Girard sacrificed principle in his attempts to avoid trouble. He had 
to face issues and this he did. Present in his audience at times were 
those who believed they could establish a new state without morals, 
and morals without religion. To counteract this attitude he adopted 
a plan of instruction dealing with virtue, religion and worship. 
This course he summarized axiomatically: “No state without virtue, 
no virtue without religion, and no religion without virtue.?® 

His success at Berne owes much to the attitude that he took 
toward Protestantism and tolerance.1® He was characteristically 
tolerant and charitable; yet he had a clear perception of the errors 
of Protestantism, being ever anxious to bring their members back 
to the unity of the Mystical Body. He realized that Christ intended 
that his Church should be one: 


15 Souvenirs, p. 51. 

16 [bid., p. 52. 

17 [bid. 

18 Tbid., p. 54. 

19 Veuthey, op. cit., p. 70. 
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Christianity, in the intention of the only-begotten Son of God, must form 
one church, one flock, one kingdom, one edifice, and one net. These are 
the images which the Gospels use, and they do not allow for any divi- 
sion: They demand a unity of faith so that the faithful may become one 
heart and one soul. ...In this regard the Catholic Church has for its 
maxim the dictum of St. Augustine: Agreement in things necessary, 
liberty in what is not necessary, and charity in all things.2° 

Unity and charity are the two notes which characterized always his 

relations with those not of the faith. 


Principles of Teaching 


Pére Girard remained at Berne until 1804. On March 10, 1803, 
the Act of Mediation returned autonomous government to each 
Canton. The community council at Fribourg then confided to the 
Franciscan Conventual fathers the charge of the French primary 
school of their city. Pére Girard was made superior of the Convent 
and head of the Catholic school. He had relished such an appoint- 
ment for a long time. Now he could put into practice some of the 
principles he had been considering for several years. He was given 
two assistants, P. Marchand, a confrere, and Jager, a pupil of 
Pestalozzi. The beginning of their work was modest. The school 
housed about forty boys. The Franciscan realized that it was neces- 
sary to win public opinion to his side and so he was cautious in 
inaugurating his new plan. The school developed in numbers 
rapidly. By 1817 it had counted as many as two hundred and seven 
pupils and four hundred by 1823. A short time after he had taken 
up his position as head of the Franciscan school at Fribourg, he 
was made Prefect of Cantonal schools. This gave him an opportun- 
ity to put into practice on a larger scale his educational principles 
and methods. 

His fame during these years became widespread. Educators from 
all over Europe visited Fribourg to view personally the work which 
was being done by the humble friar. The system of teaching he put 
into effect as Prefect was based upon several characteristic theories 
and method. They were not new for the most part, but they were 
being tried as a whole for the first time, and they proved successful. 
Primary among his principles was his contention that all have a 
right to education. This thought he developed at length in his first 
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work, Projét d’éducation publique pour la République helvétique.** 
The reasons given at length in the Projét were summarized clearly 
by Pére Girard in a memorandum presented by him to the Societé 
économique de Fribourg in 1815. 


To ask if it is a good thing for the people to be educated, is to ask if 
it is proper for the masses to be raised above the stupidity of the animal, 
and find in themselves the dignity of man; It is to ask if it is necessary 
to suppress the seeds of intelligence and reason that the Creator has 
placed in the common man just as in the higher classes. 


To ask if it is a good thing for the people to be educated, is to ask if 
it is necessary that the working class know how to put order in their 
domestic affairs, to take care of their own interest in their transactions, 
and to perform properly the subordinate functions which are given to 
them in the social order. 


To ask if it is a good thing that the people be educated, is to ask if 
it is appropriate that the masses understand the teachings of religion and 
morality which are given to them by the church, so that they might apply 
them with some intelligence, to the particular cases of their lives. 


The dignity of man, the success of agriculture and the arts, domes- 
tic economy, the maintenance of the social order, good morals in 
religion, all demand absolutely, popular education.”* 


Three Types of Schools 


Pére Girard, however, saw clearly that all cannot receive the 
same type of education. The Projét, as well as the Rapport sur 
VInstitut de M. Pestalozz1, a Yverdon,?* and the Discours de Clé- 
ture,?* the latter being given at the end of the school years at Fri- 
bourg, are filled with references to the fact that all children are not 
born with the same dispositions and in the same circumstances. For 
these reasons he insisted that all should not receive the same de- 
gree and type of education. The demand of the general good, he 
averred, was against the same unified education for all. If all cit- 
izens were equally educated, he argued, it would be impossible to 


21 See the newspaper La Liberté, 52 (Fribourg, Saturday, March 4, 1950), 14. 
This edition of the paper is dedicated to Pére Girard and it contains several 
fine articles on his life and work. 

22 Tbid., p. 13. 

23 Published by La Societé Fribourgeoise d’education. Fribourg, 1950. 

24 Discours de cléture (Fribourg, 1950). In subsequent notes simply Dis- 
cours. 
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fulfill the many diversified needs of the country. He visualized 
three types of schools: The first was for the farmers and laborers, 
the second for businessmen and secretaries, the third for legislators, 
judges, doctors, teachers, clergy, and the savants. These three 
schools were to be organized in such a way that the pupil could 
pass from one to the other. The teachers were given the duty to 
observe the pupils, and if their abilities and inclination would war- 
rant it, they were to advise a change from one category to an- 
other.?> 

Girard did not lose sight of the fact that there were children who 
could not be sent to school because of family poverty. He devised, 
therefore, a scheme whereby the school could be brought into the 
factories. On February 3, 1818, he presented to the Socreté éco- 
nomique de Fribourg a report on the organization of a school in the 
factories. He wrote: 


On the one hand, in order to inspire thoughts of love and good in the 
workers, we shall propose a continual succession of varied exercises which 
should shape the mind and the heart, while the hands are performing the 
work. Select lines should be given to the workers which they should 
commit to memory under the direction of a supervisor; useful reading 
should be read aloud by specified workers. Some time should be set aside 
for conversation on what they have read. Songs on noble subjects inspiring 
good and loving thoughts should be taught them.2¢ 
In the school curriculum Pere Girard stressed the need of a 
planned course in religion. In fact, he considered religion as one of 
the core subjects in the curriculum. This idea he developed at 
length in his criticism of Pestalozzi, who, he said, over-emphasized 
mathematics. Strangely enough, Girard was criticized by some 
Catholics of Fribourg for not emphasizing religion. A cursory read- 
ing of his works, especially his Discours, answers this charge suf- 
ficiently. The need for religion in the curriculum is a necessary 
consequence of one of his first aims in education—formation of the 
heart of the pupil. Pére Girard taught what moderns might call the 
“education-for-life theory.” In none of his writings does he ever 
advocate giving pupils merely information or simply exposing them 
to the truth. He believed in education of the will, and without this 


25 [bid., p. 71. 
26 Veuthey, op. cit., quoting the “Rapport & la classe de morale publique et 
d’éducation” in Memoires de la Societé économique (Fribourg, 1816), 71. 
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proper training of the will, education is incomplete and even be- 
comes, “useless and dangerous.” 27 
In his Discours at the close of the school year, he stressed con- 
tinually the moral aim of education. The idea, in fact, becomes al- 
most repetitious. His talk given on September 12, 1806, is typical: 
Oh how much I desire that we could place in your soul the most profound 
respect and the most lively gratitude toward our Heavenly Father who 


enlightens, nourishes and loves all of us. To love God is your first duty, 
it is first, also, among all good things. 


... This, then is our duty, my children, and our obligation; to form 
your heart to good, to piety, and to the love of your fellowman, and to 
aid you in the acquisition of the knowledge and talents which are neces- 
sary for you and useful for your life.28 
The training of the intellect, Pére Girard envisions as a requisite 
for the development of piety. He realized that Christian piety is not 
always the result of intellectual training.?® In his many acquaint- 
ances he saw the dire results of education, but despite this he could 
still aver that, ‘Whatever may be these dangers, it is no less incon- 
testably true that the development of the intellect is an absolute 
condition for the growth of piety, and that there is no other way 
for nourishing the Christian religion in the souls of children than 
by cultivating carefully all intellectual faculties.” °° 


Teaching Religion 


His attitude to the subject of religion as a school subject was 
what we might call today, “Christo-centric.” He believed that chil- 
dren are not attracted by generalities and abstraction, and that is 
why he constantly sought to familiarize the children with the life 
of Christ. Toward this end he prepared a collection of the sayings 
of Christ for the children, and he insisted that the more advanced 
pupils commit them to memory.*! However, he did make provision 
for the use of the Diocesan Catechism, and a little work called Vo- 
cabulary for Small Children. “These,” he said, “were to be thor- 
oughly explained, but always correlated with concrete examples.” 

27 Projet, p. 114. 

28 Discours, p. 14. 

29 [bid., p. 90. 
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The accusation against his method of teaching religion was based 
on the supposition that he emphasized too much his Introduction 
to the Catechism and Holy Scripture, to the detriment of the Dioc- 
esan Catechism. Girard believed that the latter needed the Intro- 
duction which was more suited to the ability of the child. The 
Introduction followed the inductive method, a process of going from 
the known particulars to the unknown. From experience he learned 
that appropriate questions were usually drawn from the children 
by using this method. The Introduction was preparatory, a help for 
the child to appreciate the higher truths of religion. The Vocab- 
ulary he considered indispensable before taking up the study of 
Diocesan Catechism. However, when the child passed into the 
second and third classes he was then given the methodical study 
of the Catechism, but not without Holy Scripture, which would 
supply the concrete examples to the abstract Catechism. 

Any consideration of Pére Girard’s educational theory would be 
incomplete without a discussion on the aims that should guide the 
teacher. In the first place, he taught that the teacher takes the place 
of the mother while the child is at school, therefore, it is his duty 
to guide carefully the moral formation of his pupils; to form not 
only their intellect, but their hearts as well. The teacher not only 
continues, but also perfects the work of the mother. How can this 
be best accomplished? His answer is put in axiomatic form: ‘Man 
acts as he loves and he loves as he thinks.” Thus a teacher must 
inspire his charges to good, kind, and honest thoughts. This can be 
accomplished best by familiarizing the pupil with intellectual acu- 
men and by relying on the primitive and indefectible tendencies of 
the human heart; the personal tendencies, the social tendencies, 
and the moral tendencies. The last he considered most important. 
It was “a rule given to us by which we not only distinguish be- 
tween good and evil, but also it is something in our heart which 
esteems, and by nature loves good and hates evil.” 

Everyone is endowed with a natural love of good. Pére Girard 
expressed this clearly and simply: 


At the simple accounting of a generous act, we feel a noble pleasure. Per- 
haps we may be told of a wonderful act of filial devotion, or of love of 
our country, of faithfulness in all trials, of innocence preserved in the 
midst of seduction, of generous forgiveness given to an enemy; these 
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stories touch our hearts. We love to hear them, to recall them, and in 
turn to tell others about them. A child listens to them with keen interest, 
his eyes brighten, and not unrarely do we see a tear fall from his eyes. 
We may know that the whole story is purely fictitious. This makes no 
difference; a picture of good has been imprinted on our minds and it 
pleases us . . . it links us to the person whose acts or sentiments gave us 
this image. We love to know them better, to see them, and to keep them 
in our memory.?2 


Suggestions to Teachers 


In his suggestions to teachers Pére Girard insisted that a model 
be kept before the eyes of a child. On this he wrote: “....A 
living model speaks to your heart, it speaks better than abstract 
ideas of dignity, perfection. . . . These, indeed, express something 
fine, but they remain vague and cold. Generally men like to see, 
and in this connection children are doubly men.” The model to be 
placed before the child is “Our Saviour, Jesus Christ.” Girard was 
certain that if the “children once learn to know Him they could 
not but love Him, and a model whom they love has incomparably 
more attraction and force than any lesson.” Once again, in present- 
ing Christ as a model, the teacher is simply carrying on the work 
begun by the mother, who had often spoken of Jesus to the child, 
and related how He went about doing good. 

Over and above presenting a model, the teacher must learn to 
love his pupils and the pupils must love their teacher. The expe- 
rience of his own childhood days made him realize the importance 
of this factor. As a teacher, Girard himself was loved by the pupils 
so much that even before the children were of school age they fre- 
quented his school on their own initiative. He would allow the chil- 
dren to accompany him on his walks. Children were so eager to 
attend his school that they would slip in with their elder brothers 
and sisters before they reached the required age of six years. 

It is true that Pére Girard emphasized that all culture is the 
result of the personal activity of the child realizing his immanent 
powers; yet he did not exclude the activity of the teacher, whom 
he considered a trained guide, and a collaborator of the child’s ac- 
tivity. This harmonious collaboration of teacher and disciple, he 
said, could be realized only in a unity which is the result of love. 
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He went so far as to charge that the teacher who does not know 
how to love does not know how to teach.** 


Mutual Education 


The Franciscan educator not only worked out an extensive theory 
of education, but also introduced a particular pedagogical method. 
After being established at Fribourg a few years, he introduced the 
“mutual education” method. It was based on the Bell-Lancaster 
system which had been used for some years in English schools. 
This system, as employed by Pére Girard, was mitigated, and com- 
bined the benefits of simultaneous and mutual instruction.3+ Ac- 
cording to the Franciscan’s adaptation of this method, the school 
at Fribourg was divided into four main classes, each class being 
subdivided into two sections. Later he established twenty-seven 
additional classes, making in all thirty-five groups of children. A 
monitor was then chosen from each group who, having learned his 
lesson well, was obliged to teach the next lower group what he had 
learned. To do this he was given a manual for that certain division. 
The instruction was then given orally. However, the teaching was 
not entirely mutual, for the teacher of a specific subject would in- 
struct all at once, and would then take his turn in filling the place 
of monitor in order to acquaint himself with each group. 

Pére Girard saw many advantages in this system. First of all it 
took care of the “teacher shortage” problem. The teaching person- 
nel at Fribourg consisted of himself and four others. There were 
over four hundred pupils! But over and above this practical reason 
Pére Girard based the superiority of the system on good educa- 
tional theory. He was against private instruction because, “by it 
the child is deprived of attraction and support of example, and he 
moves along slowly in his studies as a solitary voyager in the midst 
of a vast, dry desert in ennui and distaste.*° On the other hand 
public instruction has the disadvantage of mixing together large 
numbers of pupils of different talents, all receiving the same lessons. 
The mixed mutual system answers both these difficulties. It brings 
together the children so that they can benefit by example, and at 
the same time it separates them into many groups in order to give 
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convenient instruction to each. In every large group of students, he 
wrote, there are always some who have similar talents and develop- 
ment. These are thus put into similar groups and instructed accord- 
ing to their needs. He found in the beginning, in his own school, 
some difficulty in that he could form only four classes in which 
there were so many pupils that he had to sacrifice at times the 
principle of keeping pupils of similar talent together. Because the 
less bright pupils had to remain in a class with the brighter ones, 
the spirit of emulation which he envisioned, fell short of his desires. 
Discouragement was often the result. These difficulties were dis- 
solved by dividing classes into thirty divisions. _ 

The “mutual education” method also has the benefit which flows 
from the office of teaching itself. It is an old adage, he wrote, that, 
“by instruction one is best instructed.” This system is advisable 
for the child in that it gives him the duties of teaching others what 
he himself has already learned. Moreover, it develops in the pupil 
the faculty of teaching. For this reason the entire school system 
finds advantage, since those who are ultimately to become profes- 
sional teachers will have begun training in their childhood. 

Education to Pére Girard was not only concerned with intellec- 
tual training but also with the moral development of the child. In 
the “mutual education” system there are found many possibilities 
for such training. In his own day voices were raised against the 
“mutual method” on the presumption that there was danger of pride 
in a child who is entrusted with the office of teaching. This charge 
aroused the indignation of Pére Girard. He admitted that during 
the course of his days at Fribourg he had some monitors who took 
on an air of superiority and importance, but after studying the 
pupils concerned, he found in most instances that such an air was 
part of the pupil’s natural disposition. By and large he learned 
that the monitors fulfilled their functions in all modesty.*¢ 


Learning How to Command 


In his experience as teacher at Fribourg Pére Girard found other 
advantages in this system. In the first place he found that it was 
especially pleasing to students because it gave variety. The chil- 
dren at one time would be seated; then they would stand; then 
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they would walk from one place to another; they could act as 
teachers, and then they would be pupils. Moreover, he learned that 
when studies are directed by a child the air of severity vanishes. It 
was like playing school. Thus it happened that the children were 
attached to their school. They came there willingly even before the 
scheduled opening class. The school breathed contentment.** 

The “mutual education” system, moreover, develops social vir- 
tues. Obedience is first among these. In an ordinary school the only 
one who gives commands is the teacher. Usually in obeying a 
teacher the child simply obeys momentarily out of a sense of fear; 
it is not a question of obeying out of respect for the law. In the 
“mutual education” method the pupils are at one time subjects, 
and at other times superiors. They are judges, and yet are judged 
by the same rule. As a result a small state, as it were, is formed, 
where the law becomes all and force and fear nothing. A spirit of 
order and subordination is fostered. No doubt imperfections can be 
present, but there is much promise for the future of the child.** 

In the school at Fribourg the teachers did little commanding. In 
their place the monitors did all the directing, and cared for the de- 
tails of discipline, as well as teaching. The monitors were not feared 
since they themselves were children, and in many instances smaller 
and weaker than those they directed. But they executed the laws 
and they were obeyed. Pére Girard remarked how wonderful it was 
to see a small boy often surrounded by big children who respected 
him as the organ of law. They would come to silence for him and 
submit to punishment at his word, or perhaps at some slight sign 
from him. This practical experience was proof enough for Girard 
that his school taught the pupil to respect order and justice.*® 

As the “mutual education” system helped the children to learn 
to obey, it also showed them how to command. This faculty he 
considered absolutely necessary since everyone must command at 
some time; not only state officials and clergy, but also mothers, 
fathers, and workers. In the ordinary school the child is not given 
this opportunity ; he never plays the role of superior, and he is never 
given the occasion to test his powers of leadership. Since this factor 
remains unknown it cannot be cultivated. In the school of the 
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mixed mutual system, however, authority and opportunity to teach 
are given to the child, whereby his hidden abilities are uncovered. 
Besides this, many other virtues and vices of the child can be ob- 
served by the teacher. This knowledge of the child’s character gives 
the teacher a wonderful opportunity to correct inherent evil dispo- 
sitions,—to encourage the good ones, and to render comparable 
remedies.*? The system also gives the child the opportunity to prac- 
tice true Christian charity. Take for example, the monitors. They 
have received from God an abundance of talent which they willingly 
and joyfully share with their comrades. In his school at Fribourg, 
Pére Girard often observed the touching sight of a child surrounded 
by others, taking infinite pains to instruct them and then returning 
to his own work as though he performed an ordinary and simple 
duty. Despite these wonderful advantages which accrued to the 
spiritual and intellectual nature of the child, Pére Girard, time and 
again insisted that “mutual education” was not a doctrine but 
simply a method of teaching. In judging its values, therefore, he 
asked that the critics abstract from doctrine and simply judge it as 
a method! “Children instructing children.” This is the only thought 
that the critic should have in mind. 

The success of Pére Girard’s school was such that it attracted 
educators from all places. In 1809 he was at the height of his pop- 
ularity. This was the year in which the Franciscan educator was 
asked by the Diet of Switzerland to make an official visit to the 
Institute of Pestalozzi at Yverdon and to tender a report of the in- 
spection. Two others were appointed to be his collaborators—Abel 
Meriam, a member of the Petit Conseil de Bale, and Friedrich 
Trechsel, professor of mathematics at Berne. The task of writing up 
the report was entrusted to Pére Girard. The result was the Rapport 
sul Institut de Pestalozzi a Yverdun,** a work which contains, in 
turn, one of the finest developments of Pére Girard’s pedagogical 
thoughts. 


Pestalozzi and Pere Girard 
When the Franciscan educator made this official visit to Yverdun 
he was forty-four years old, and Pestalozzi was sixty-six. The for- 
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mer was at the height of his glory; the latter was growing old, and 
by this time found himself in the midst of trouble and sadness. 
Both had given Switzerland new luster by their educational ad- 
vances. It was Pestalozzi himself who had asked that an inquiry 
be made into his Institute and his methods, hoping thereby that it 
should be proclaimed the model of public schools in Switzerland. 
The collaborators of Pestalozzi were not too happy at the selection 
of the visitors, since they felt that the Institute would receive an 
unfavorable report. As a result they wrote letter after letter to 
educational experts in Switzerland trying to explain away any ad- 
verse criticism. As for Pestalozzi, he resigned himself to whatever 
criticism might come. One day he said to Girard: “I had never had 
the intention of doing something new, but simply of restoring what 
good sense discovered centuries ago. In my sixteenth class the thing 
went farther than I wished. I wanted to have only a country school 
and not what we have here. This younger generation, these teach- 
ers, have spoiled all that.” 

Very precise and detailed instructions were given by the civil 
authorities to the visitors.*2 A comparison of the instructions with 
Girard’s report reveals that he followed these out to the letter. In 
the first part of the work a picture of the general plan of the In- 
stitute is drawn. He then described in detail its operation, as well 
as its method and its utility. Personal Judgments by Girard are 
scattered throughout the report. It is in these personal observations 
that the educational thought of Girard is seen. The conclusions of 
Girard were a mixture of praise and criticism. Above all, the In- 
stitute appeared to him as a “pedagogical laboratory” of great in- 
terest and value. Pestalozzi is praised as an excellent character, a 
researcher, a man of ideas, and a fine theoretician. Indeed, Girard 
believed that some of Pestalozzi’s maxims and principles could be 
incorporated in the formation of modern education, but the Insti- 
tute could never be the model for public schools in Switzerland 
because of certain deficiencies. One of Pére Girard’s primary crit- 
icisms of the Institute was the predominance it gave to the subject 
of mathematics. In this regard the visitor recalled a conversation 
he had at Berthoud: “I desire,” said Pestalozzi, “that my children 
should not believe anything that cannot be demonstrated just as 
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two and two are four.” “In that case,” Pére Girard responded, “If 
I had thirty children I would not trust one of them to you because 
it would be impossible for you to teach him, just as two and two are 
four, that I am his father, and that he must be subject to me.” ** 
Girard observed that too much attention was given to mathematics 
and that Pestalozzi’s collaborator, Schmid, so emphasized specula- 
tive mathematics that the pupils could not even work out the most 
simple problems! 

A more serious criticism—and one which results from the over- 
emphasis on mathematics—was that the Institute did not form the 
heart of the child. There was too much emphasis on the child’s in- 
tellectual life. True, the school had an excellent religious spirit, but 
it lacked a course of positive religion. Pestalozzi wanted the chil- 
dren themselves to find religion. Girard considered this a basic 
error. Faith is based on authority. “The child is very little inter- 
ested in finding his God and his religion... he desires a the- 
ology and a morality in action.” ** The Institute was also criticized 
for not cultivating memory. This was due to its insistence on de- 
veloping the intellect of the child. But without the cultivation of 
memory, Pére Girard observed, the child cannot take a step for- 
ward in his school work. He asked if they believed that “logic, 
mathematics, geometry can do without its service?” The memory 
is as the nourishing life of the plant; take away the life and the 
plant dies.*® This report marks an important date in the evolution 
of the pedagogical thought of Pére Girard. There is no doubt about 
the influence of Pestalozzi on him. It is an influence both direct and 
indirect in so far as Girard was attracted by some of the principles 
and methods of the Zurich educator; on the other hand the Fran- 
ciscan was drawn to react against Pestalozzi’s errors and extreme 
tendencies. Girard owes much to Pestalozzi, but in saying this, 
there is no implication that he was so influenced as to put Pesta- 
lozzi’s principles completely into practice at Fribourg. The theories 
applied at Yverdun helped him to perfect certain methods and pro- 
cedures to which he had attached little importance before his visit.*¢ 

The life and work of Pere Girard did not prosper without suffer- 
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ing and misunderstanding. The conservative Ancien Regime dis- 
trusted him and his method. They connected him with the new 
order. The French in Switzerland distrusted his German intellectual 
background. There was no direct attack made upon him; rather it 
came indirectly by the demand that the “mutual education” method 
be abolished as being Protestant in origin. Pére Girard answered 
these charges but to no avail.*? He was not forced to leave Fribourg. 
He did so willingly because his Bishop finally demanded that he 
abolish the “mutual education” system. Thus on June 6, 1824, he 
handed in his resignation. By October 14th, he was at Lucerne 
where he was made Superior of the Franciscan Conventual convent. 
After his death on March 6, 1850, the work of Pére Girard was 
publicly recognized by the authorities of Fribourg, despite attacks 
suffered during his lifetime. On the very day of his death the Great 
Council of Fribourg met at this city hall where it was decreed that 
the humble Franciscan had served Switzerland and all humanity 
well; that his picture should be placed in all the schools; and that 
all the public authorities should be invited to attend his funeral. 
Then a short time later the Great Council decreed that a bronze 
statue should be placed on the main street of Fribourg. The statue 
was finally erected and dedicated at Fribourg’s famous Place de 
Tilleul, July 23, 1860. On the pedestal as it stands today is an in- 
scription describing Pére Girard as a religious, educator, and pa- 
triot. 


“A Gregoire Girard, 


de l’Ordre des Cordeliers, né 4 Fribourg le 16 décembre 1765, premier 
curé de Berne, depuis la Reformation, prefet des écoles de la ville de 
Fribourg, de 1804 a 1823; fondateur de la Societé économique; professeur 
de philosophie 4 Lucerne; provincial de son ordre; president de la Societé 
helvétique des sciences naturelles en 1840; chevalier de la Legion d’hon- 
neur; honoré du Grand Prix Monthyon pour ses ouvrages sur l’education ; 
membre de |’Academie des sciences morales et politiques de France; mort 
a Fribourg le 6 mars 1850. Il a bien merité de la patrie. 


‘Au peére de la jeunesse, 

‘Au bienfaiteur de peuple et de l’humanité souffrante, 
‘Au philosophe chretien, 
‘Au moine patriote.’ ” 
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THEODORD RoEMER, O.F.M.Cap. 


Writing about Christian education in his encyclical, Divinz ilius 
Magistri, Pope Pius XI states: “These noble traditions of the past 
require that the youth committed to Catholic schools be fully in- 
structed in the letters and sciences in accordance with the exigen- 
cies of the times.” He continues by saying that “they also demand 
that the doctrine imparted be deep and solid, especially in sound 
philosophy, avoiding the muddled superficiality of those ‘who per- 
haps would have found the necessary, had they not gone in search 
of the superfluous.’”’ In order that this purpose may be attained 
more surely, he agrees with the statement of Pope Leo XIII, that 
“greater stress must be laid on the employment of apt and solid 
methods of teaching.” But he also insists, that “perfect schools are 
the result not so much of good methods as of good teachers, teachers 
who are thoroughly prepared and well-grounded in the matters 
they have to teach; who possess the intellectual and moral quali- 
fications required by their important office; who cherish a pure and 
holy love for the youths confided to them, because they love Jesus 
Christ and His Church.” He concludes with the exhortation: ‘Let 
us then pray the Lord of the harvest to send more such workers 
into the field of Christian education; and let their formation be 
one of the principal concerns of the pastors of souls and of the su- 
periors of Religious Orders.” + Why and how this pertains to the 
whole Franciscan Order, the Order of missionaries and popular 
preachers, is the subject of this paper. 


Preparation of Early Franciscan Teachers 


The question, as to whether teacher training comes into the scope 
of the Franciscan apostolate, together with teaching as such, was 
answered historically by the Capuchin Bishop Hilarin Felder of 
Freiburg, Switzerland, who died, November 27, 1951, at the patriar- 

1 Christian Education of Youth (N.C.W.C., 1930), pp. 33-34. All passages 
of this paragraph on these two pages. 
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chal age of eighty-five. About fifty years ago, while he was still 
engaged as a teacher in his province, he put down his answer in 
the well-documented Geschichte der Wissentschaftlichen Studien 
im Franziskanerorden bis um die Mitte des 13, Jahrhunderts. My 
answer is based on the second chapter of this study.? 

Concerning the preparation of teachers in the early days of the 
Order, Bishop Felder points out that “the development of lectors 
was by far more careful and comprehensive than that of preachers. 
After all, it was concerned with the mission vocation of the mendi- 
cants. The search for qualified teachers was a vital question of the 
active Orders, for the missionaries themselves had to be educated 
and trained by the lectors.” He then quotes Humbertus de Romanis 
in his Expositio super Constitutiones as saying: “It is more im- 
portant to make provision that there be no lack of lectors rather 
than of preachers, for the lectors prepare the preachers, and not the 
reverse. As soon as there is a want of lectors, there will also be a 
want of preachers.” ® 

This preparation of lectors through higher studies was considered 
a matter of course. The prospective lectors were trained either in 
their own provinces or, quite usually, they were sent to other prov- 
inces with better schools and to the renowned universities of the 
time. The Province of Aquitaine, for example, which prepared 
lectors for ten other provinces in its own house of higher studies at 
Toulouse, also sent many of its own students to the universities of 
Paris, Oxford, and Bologna. Even the province of Francia, which 
had the university of Paris in close proximity, sent students to 
other universities besides the one at Paris. It is stated of the Eng- 
lish province that, before 1249, the lectors of all the friaries had 
been educated at universities. Bishop Felder concludes this enu- 
meration with the statement: ‘There can be no doubt that the great 
majority of Minorite lectors were prepared for their teaching at 
schools of higher learning.” 4 

The interest that was taken by the men in authority can be 
noted from the fact that in those days the prospective students for 
higher studies were chosen by election at the provincial chapters, 

2 (Herder, Freiburg, 1904), pp. 358-67. Translations by writer. 
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The qualifications demanded were mental ability, good health, the 
gift of oratory, excellent conduct, and a peaceful character. “The 
Chapter Fathers were obliged to choose those who possessed these 
qualifications in a very high degree. If they elected one who was 
unworthy, the electors had to fast for three days on bread and 
water.” > 

The preparation itself was not haphazard. The candidate had to 
lay a foundation for two or three years after the novitiate in the 
regular course of studies, unless he had already been fitted for 
higher studies before the novitiate. After his election as a candidate 
he had to spend at least four years at a school of higher learning. 
During these latter years of preparation for the lectorate he was 
exempted from duties that might prevent him from giving his time 
to scientific studies. Even choir service was curtailed. “But these 
privileges were accorded only to the theologians, while those who 
studied law and philosophy were compelled to attend all the exer- 
cises of their religious family.” ° 

From this statement we can deduce that the term lector in those 
early days was not confined to those who taught theology, for the 
friars also taught in other schools than those of theology. This be- 
comes clearer from the fact that “the mendicants who were in 
competition with the cathedral schools endeavored to obtain or 
prepare teachers of equal learning for their own schools, which as 
we know were generally open to the public.” 7 

If such were the demands in the early days of the order, they 
must convince us that teaching is not outside the scope of the Fran- 
ciscan apostolate. They must also impress us with the importance 
of the role of the teacher in the Order, and with the necessity of 
a thorough preparation. 


Present Demands of the Church 


It would be interesting to compare the present regulations of each 
branch of the Order in this regard, but that would be a protracted 
and repetitious course. Since the sentire cum Ecclesia is truly Fran- 
ciscan, it may be more profitable to cast a quick glance at the 

5 Tbid., p. 365. 
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regulations laid down by Holy Church for the teachers and their 
preparation for their arduous task. 

Canon 1360 (1) of the Code prescribes that for the office of rector, 
spiritual director, confessors, and teachers in seminaries eligantur 
Sacerdotes non doctrina tantum, sed, etiam virtutibus ac prudentia 
praestantes, qui verbo et exemplo alumnis prodesse possint.6 Canon 
1366 (1) ordains that, ceteris paribus, those should be entrusted 
with the teaching of philosophy, theology and law, who are properly 
degreed.* Therefore, according to Canon 1380, such candidates, 
pretate et ingenio praestantes, should be sent to properly qualified 
universities to obtain their degrees.'° If it should become necessary 
to send students to secular universities, whenever necessitas vel 
utihtas exigat, ut nempe in rnstitutis ad iuventutem erudiendam 
destinatis idonet comparentur magistri, the Sacred Consistorial 
Congregation decreed on April 30, 1918, and extended the decree 
to religious, that only such a one should be sent who sacerdotio 
auctus, quique spem bonam ingeret fore ut sua gendi ratione 
ecclesiastico ordint honorem tam ingenti vi ac perspicacia, quam 
sanctitate morum addiciat. 

Of the same purport is the decree issued by the Apostolic Dele- 
gate Fumasoni-Biondi to the United States, May 26, 1928, in the 
name of the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Universities. 
He states: “However, the level of culture which the priest should 
attain can never reach the high plane of his sacred ministry if 
professors who must bring such culture by word, example, and 
encouragement to their students do not themselves possess those 
gifts of mind, love for study, and ability to teach which will pre- 
pare them adequately for the function of teacher, or if, perchance, 
they are not imbued with that consideration for others which lies 
at the foundation of their mission.” 

On December 31, 1931, the Sacred Congregation of Religious 
issued the instruction, Quantum Relgiosis, which states in part: 
Cum autem mavores scopulit initio vitae sacerdotahs occurrere 


8 Enchiridion Clericorum (Vatican Press: 1938), p. 524. 
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soleant, caveant Superiores ne post ordinationem et completo iam 
studiorum curriculo, iuvenes sibi ipsi relinquantur, sed per aliquod 
tempus sub speciali cura eosdem habeant. Quod ut facilius fiat, 
illos in domibus ubi perfecta viget regularis observantia assigneent, 
speciale tyrocinium, pro uniuscuiusque captu, subituros. The Sacred 
Congregation then admonishes the superiors to choose as teachers 
only viri prudentes, caritate ac pietate praestantes. They emphasize 
this when they declare: Ipsi vero spiritus Magistri necnon scien- 
tiarum Professores, alumnis suis, iam ab unguiculis, exemplo dis- 
ciplinae religiosae et virtutum sacerdotaliuwm esse satagant, scientes 
nonnilil verba, plurimum vero exempla ad animos wvenum m- 
formandos conferre.%® 

On September 23, 1950, Pope Pius XII exhorted the clergy of the 
world in his Menti nostrae,“ to become more closely united with 
Christ in compliance with the modern needs. In a passage that has 
aroused much comment he states: “If young men,—especially those 
who have entered the seminary at a tender age—are educated in an 
environment too isolated from the world, they may, on leaving the 
seminary, find serious difficulty in their relations with either the 
ordinary people or the educated laity, and it may happen that they 
either adopt a misguided and false attitude toward the faithful or 
that they consider their training in an unfavorable light. For this 
reason it is necessary that the students come in closer contact, 
gradually and prudently, with the judgments and tastes of the 
people in order that when they receive Holy Orders and begin their 
ministry they may not feel themselves disoriented—a thing that 
would not only be harmful to their souls but also injure the efficacy 
of their work.” *® 


Some Franciscan Conclusions 


Having followed trails that lead to the importance of training 
Franciscan teachers, we may draw some practical conclusions. 

It must be an obvious conclusion that teaching is indeed a form 
of the Franciscan apostolate. It includes not only the teaching in 
138 Analecta Ordinis Fratrum Minorum Capuccinorum, LXVI (1932), 91. 
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our clericates and seraphicates, but also in other kinds of schools, 
particularly those attached to the Order. Just as in the early years 
of the Order the Franciscan teacher was considered an important 
link in the Franciscan apostolate, so now he must have an honor- 
able standing. In order to maintain this standing, he must be 
trained as efficiently as time and circumstances permit. 

Since such thorough training demands a solid foundation, it must 
undoubtedly be laid in our seraphicates and clericates. This must 
be done in consonance with the demands of our present day, as 
expressed by Pope Pius XII in his exhortation Menti nostrae: Qua 
de re cupimus cumprimis ne litterarum doctrinanumque studiis 
qui futurr sint sacerdotes ws nihil saltem cedant qui e latcis tuveni- 
bus paris sint disciplinae auditores.'* In this he followed the ad- 
monition of his predecessor, Pius XI, who proclaimed in his Ad 
Catholicit Sacerdotw: “The priest must be graced by no less knowl- 
edge and culture than is usual among well-bred and well-educated 
people of his day. That is to say that he must be healthily modern, 
as is the Church, which is at home at all times and all places, and 
adapts itself to all; which blesses and furthers all healthy initia- 
tive and has no fear of the progress, even the most daring progress, 
of science, if only it be true science.” ” If this applies to all priests 
in general, how much more to those who prepare students for this 
culture? And the present Holy Father exhorts us in his Ment 
nostrae 1® not to bewail the fact that, despite all our efforts, some 
of our students fall by the wayside on the road to the holy priest- 
hood; for their thorough training should have fitted them to become 
shining lights to their neighbors in the laity. 

It follows that some form of affiliation or accreditation is desir- 
able, in order that the consequent supervision may make our schools 
healthily modern and that the endeavors of our teachers may not 
become stagnant. Further discussion of this matter should be left 
to the paper that will follow on accreditation. Let me add, how- 
ever, that such affiliation should induce us to grant the bachelor’s 
degree to our students before they enter the course of theology, for 
our course that ends with philosophy must be the equivalent of, 

16 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, l.c., 687. 
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and even surpass in thoroughness, similar courses in other colleges. 
Such credits and degrees will help our prospective teachers to 
acquire the further credits and degrees that are needed for their 
work. And to throw out a suggestion—could this be accomplished 
more easily if our preparatory schools were somehow more closely 
connected with the existing Franciscan university and colleges in 
our country, beyond the other necessary affiliation or accreditation? 

Following the wishes of the Church expressed to the religious 
Orders, that priests just out of the clericates should not be left 
entirely to their own devices, it might be suggested that this period 
be utilized for a more thorough preparation for teaching in general, 
and some branch in particular. Although some prospective teachers 
might be used in active teaching in order that their capabilities as 
teachers could be tested, it would seem to be the mind of the 
Church that this should be done only under the supervision of 
some experienced teacher. At any rate, it goes without saying that 
our teachers should have the opportunity to acquire needed credits 
and degrees for teaching and to broaden and deepen their knowl- 
edge, so that they might keep up with present-day trends and our 
schools might in all respects be equal to, and might even surpass, 
other schools of equal rank. This was the mind of the early teachers 
of the Order; this is the mind of the Church in our days. 

It may also be opportune to call attention to the exhortation of 
the Holy Father in his Menti nostrae, where he admonishes the 
directors of seminaries that crescentibus iwvenum annis ab strictiore 
eorum custodia vel cuiusvis generis refrenationibus sensim tem- 
perent; 1d prorsus consecuturi ut sibimet ipsis adulescentes mode- 
rentur, seseque operum auctores sentiant. He also enjoins these 
directors not to fear ne concrediti sibi tuvenes hodiernos cognoscant 
eventus; quin etiam praeter quam quod illis rerum notitias aperient 
ex quibus maturum de factis wdicium sibi faciant, controversias 
etiam de questionibus id genus ne declinent, ut iuvenum mentes ad 
aequam rerum rationumque aestimationem informent.® It follows 
that, while there must be supervision as demanded in religious 
communities, the students must learn to act on their own initiative 
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in religious obedience before they are thrust into the greater in- 
dependence of action as teachers. 

The mens sana in corpore sano may easily become a shibboleth 
for many abuses. Yet the mind of the Church is clearly expressed 
in the admonition of the Apostolic Delegate to the United States 
on May 26, 1928, when he says: “A reasonable amount of recrea- 
tion is indispensable in a Seminary as a mere matter of relief, 
spiritual and mental, to students who grow tired under the burden 
of their studies, and, likewise, in order to assist them toward a 
proper physical development. However, sports are a means not an 
end in themselves.” 2° A certain amount of care for bodily health 
must indeed be promoted in order that our teachers may not become 
premature physical wrecks under the heavy strain of teaching. 

But the Sacred Congregation of Religious keeps in mind the 
principal purpose of seminaries when it warns superiors that only 
virt prudentes, caritate ac pietatis observanti praestantes should 
be called to the office of teaching, because nonnihil verba, plurvmum 
vero exempla ad animos invenum informando conferre. The whole 
intent of the Menti nostrae is to make all priests holy. How much 
more intensely must this be applied to teachers who instruct and 
prepare future priests. This holiness should keep them free from 
the actionis heresis,?+ the modern secularistic heresy, which is a 
danger even to religious teachers and was already condemned by 
Pope Leo XIII in his apostolic letter, Testem benevolentiae, on 
Americanism. 

This can mean nothing less for the Franciscan teacher than that 
he must become Christ-like, which for him means that he must be 
a true Franciscan. With all his exterior activity, St. Francis was a 
truly seraphic contemplative. The Franciscan teacher can be a true 
Franciscan teacher only if he is filled with this spirit of Francis and 
radiates it upon his pupils. That will preserve him from the “heresy 
of action,” quae divinae gratiae ope non innitatur.”? It will make 
him a light of true Franciscanism in this secularistic world. 


20 Enchiridion Clericorum, p. 679. 
21 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, l.c., p. 677. 
22 Ibid. 


THE FRANCISCAN MESSAGE THROUGH EDUCATION 


LEANDER BLUMLEIN, O.F.M. 


The title proposed for this paper immediately suggests two divi- 
sions: first, what is the nature of the Franciscan message; and 
secondly, how is it to be imparted through education? 


The Franciscan Message 


The nature of the Franciscan message has been treated often and 
adequately in the course of years. There has been much discussion 
on the question of where to place the essence of Franciscanism; 
which is the primarily essential Franciscan virtue, poverty or 
charity? I wish in no way to minimize the value of such treatises. 
Since the whole discussion, however, is merely preliminary to the 
main question to be dealt with here, it will suffice us to remember 
that St. Francis did not intend to establish an entirely original way 
of life. He looked rather toward a renewal of, a return to, the way 
set down by Christ twelve hundred years before. “The rule and 
life of the Friars Minor is this, namely, to observe the Holy Gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ... .” 2? Or, as Fr. Philotheus Boehner, 
O.F.M., has so aptly phrased it: 


Franciscanism ...is a true revolution, a movement back to the im- 
mediacy in which the Gospel was lived by the original Church. It is the 
youthful embrace of the Gospel with a holy radicalism as regards even its 
last implications....In a word: Franciscanism is a religious youth- 
movement with the Gospel as ideal.? 


Because Franciscanism is indeed radical Christianity, it would be 
futile for us to consider the aims of Franciscan education as es- 
sentially different from the aims of any other Catholic religious 
order or congregation engaged in educational work. What Pope 

1 Rule II, Chap. I. 

2Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M., “The History of the Franciscan School,” 
Part I, “Alexander of Hales” (2nd ed. rev.; notes of summer school lectures 


given at St. Bonaventure College, Alleghany, New York, 1948), p. 6. (Mimeo- 
graphed) 
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Pius XI has so excellently stated concerning the aims of Christian 
education must apply to the Friars Minor as well: 


. . education consists essentially in preparing man for what he must be 
and for what he must do here below, in order to attain the sublime end 
for which he was created.... Hence the true Christian, product of 
Christian education, is the supernatural man who thinks, judges and acts 
constantly and consistently in accordance with right reason illumined by 
the supernatural light of the example and teaching of Christ; in other 
words, to use the current term, the true and finished man of character.? 

An educational system, therefore, which seeks only to train the 
mind is obviously not a Christian one; but neither is one which 
neglects the intellect in its efforts to reach the will. A “man of 
character” demands training in both. 

If, however, the Franciscan message is essentially a return to the 
Gospel message, are we justified in speaking of a Franciscan mes- 
sage in education at all? Yes, because in that Gospel message 
Francis emphasized certain leading doctrines as the foundation of 
his way cf life. The peculiar character of the Franciscan message 
will consist in this particular stress. And these doctrines will, in 
turn, provide the distinctive coloring for, and have a very prac- 
tical bearing upon, that message as it is imparted through educa- 
tion. 

What then are these particular doctrines, or better, these points 
of Franciscan emphasis? We can single out five main ones, namely: 
the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, the love for 
creatures, moderation and joy. All are organically related, each 
flows as a logical consequence from the other. 


The Franciscan Message Through Education 


Certainly we must realize from the outset that, if the Franciscan 
message is to be imparted through education, it must be done 
through a Franciscan teacher. We remember well the stress that 
Francis himself laid upon example, and the great good that flowed 
from it. “Omnes tamen fratribus operibus praedicent,” he wrote in 
his first rule.‘ Celano, speaking of Francis’ preaching, says he filled 
the whole earth with the Gospel of Christ, and remarks that, 

3Pius XI, “Divini Illus Magistri.” Five Great Encychcals (New York: 


Paulist Press, 1939), pp. 39, 65. 
4 Rule I, chap. XVII. 
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“edifying his hearers not less by example than by word, he made 
of his whole body a tongue.” > Before the Franciscan teacher, then, 
can bring Francis’ message into the classroom, he must first be 
thoroughly convinced of the truth and value of that message, in- 
tellectually and practically. He must already have made the Fran- 
ciscan message so integrally a part of himself that it will naturally 
flow over into his actions. Briefly, he must first of all be a genuine 
Friar Minor himself, for only “in the proportion that he is such, 
he will act and function before men as a Friar Minor.” * We know 
that the Franciscan habit exerts a powerful influence all its own; 
but only when the outer habit has become a true symbol of the 
inner man will the Friar wearing it impart Francis’ full message. 


a. The Fatherhood of God 


The first doctrine or point of emphasis we have singled out is 
that of the Fatherhood of God; it is the root of all the others. 
From the moment that Francis knelt at the feet of the Bishop of 
Assisi and returned even his clothes to Pietro Bernardone, the 
Fatherhood of God became the basic and ruling dogma of his life. 
God was not a vague Supreme Being, but a personal God with a 
paternal relationship to each individual man, a Father to even the 
lowliest of all, Francis himself. But mark, He was a perfect Father, 
one Who had all care and love for His children, but Who at the 
same time would not close His eyes to His children’s foibles. The 
thought engendered in Francis a true filial piety, which implied, 
of course, a deep-seated love for His Father, but also a profound 
respect and reverence for His authority. 

The doctrine of the Fatherhood of God has important implica- 
tions in the field of education. First of all (and this is almost too 
evident to bear mention), inheriting this profound respect for God’s 
Fatherhood, the Franciscan teacher will endow his students with a 
filial reverence toward God and religion, not only in formal religion 
classes, but in branches of philosophy, letters and science as well. 
Not all the wisdom of the world can serve as a substitute for it. 
This is the very heart of the Franciscan message. 

5Thomas of Celano, Vita Prima S. Francisci Assisiensis (Quaracchi: Ex 
Typ. Colleg. S. Bon., 1926), No. 97, p. 105. 


6 Pacific L. Hug, O.F.M., “How St. Francis Guided His Brethren,” F.E.C., 
XXIX (1948), p. 46. 
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Secondly, St. Paul indicated that all authority comes from God 
when he wrote: “I bend my knees to the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, from whom all fatherhood in heaven and on earth receives 
its name.” ’ Because of the Franciscan emphasis upon the Father- 
hood of God, the Friar teacher will consciously strive to awaken in 
his students a deep respect for all true authority in matters of 
doctrine as well as in matters of law and order. Therefore he must 
not rely too heavily upon presenting the “reasonableness” of a 
particular doctrine or command. Too often the subject is unable to 
grasp the force of such reasonableness, and because his initial per- 
ception of it was faulty, a new circumstance arising tomorrow may 
call it into doubt. This is not to belittle the worth of such acces- 
sory motives; we know the value they have in supporting one’s 
belief and winning one’s submission. However, it must be made 
clear from the beginning that such motives are really accessory, 
and should the reasonableness be not too apparent the prime 
motive of respect for authority must still prevail. Evident reason- 
ableness of a doctrine or law will add merely a new stay to a 
structure already capable of standing without it. Francis in his 
own commands was ready to give a gentle word of explanation,® 
yet we know that when the authority of the Church insisted he 
revised his first rule (though it certainly seemed most reasonable 
to him as it stood), and he once vouched that he would give 
obedience to a novice of an hour should such a one ever be made 
his superior.® 

Before passing on to the next point we might add one more 
observation. The Franciscan teacher will live this part of Francis’ 
message by evidencing his own respect for authority not only in 
such great matters as submitting to rulings of the Holy See, but 
even in such lesser ones as matters of policy in an individual school 
when these policies are set by those who have the right. 


b. The Brotherhood of Man 


This second point of emphasis, the brotherhood of man, follows 
as a logical consequence from the first: if God is the Father of all, 
7 Eph. 3:14-15. 


8 Cf. Hug, op. crt., pp. 59-60. 
9II Celano, No. 151, p. 151. 
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then all men are His children and must be brothers one to the 
other. Francis’ firm grasp of this truth served as a check and 
balance for his concept of authority; it prevented any use of 
authority from degenerating into harsh dictatorship. Francis’ high 
ideal was not thereby lessened one degree, but when invoking his 
rights as superior (which he certainly did) he demanded that “all 
the other brothers are bound to obey Brother Francis and his suc- 
cessors.”’ ?° Love for his brothers was the conscious motive working 
through Francis’ superiorship; he wished to establish a brother-to- 
brother relationship permeated with his favorite leaven, courtesy. 

Knightly courtesy plays so important a role in Francis’ scheme 
of life that it deserves our special attention. How broad was the 
meaning of the term in Francis’ day is suggested by Fr. Hilarin 
Felder, O.F.M.Cap.: 


The knight had to excel in courtoisie or “courtliness.” This term had a 
much wider scope in those days than now. While at present it denotes 
primarily conventional forms of deportment and is used in the sense of 
courtesy, it designated in the Middle Ages the entire concept of high- 
minded principle and manner of conduct as it was in vogue at the feudal 
courts and prescribed by the chivalric code of honor. The main charac- 
teristic of courtowre was, however, kind-heartedness, generosity, munifi- 
cence. The knight was constantly admonished to avoid every appearance 
of avarice and niggardliness, to spend with both hands, never to count, 
always to give whenever an occasion was offered. All service rendered to 
the poor and oppressed was looked upon by the medieval knight as service 
rendered to Christ Himself.11 


Courtesy, then, might be characterized as a spirit of kindly gen- 
erosity, a benign willingness to give of one’s whole self in the 
service of others, and for Francis precisely because he saw in that 
other person a brother. And, as are all the other virtues, courtesy 
is deeply rooted in charity. 

That Francis practiced courtesy is proven by every page of his 
biography. Fr. Pacific Hug, O.F.M., has already handled the topic 
so adequately 1° that it would be useless to enter into it here. Two 
points, however, do call for special mention. First, we should note 
how Francis went to great lengths to prevent embarrassing any of 


10 Rule II, chap. I. 

11 Hilarin Felder, O.F.M.Cap., The Knight Errant of Assisi. Trans. by 
Berchmans Bittle, O.F.M.Cap. (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1948), pp. 
21-22. 

12 Cf. Hug., op. crt., esp. pp. 67-78. 
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his brothers. One night, we recall, he arose and assembled the 
community to eat lest a friar on whom fasting worked a hardship 
be ashamed at eating alone. To avoid embarrassing a newcomer 
to the Order by sending him out to beg, Francis himself went upon 
the quest. Secondly, Francis’ courtesy was not limited by the 
worthiness of the recipient. We remember his dealings with the 
robbers,’®> and how, regarding a fallen brother, he admonished a 
certain minister to show him kindliness ( misericordiam) to the 
extent that, “if he does not ask for kindliness, you ask him if he 
does not wish for kindliness.” 1° In fact, we find it difficult to 
imagine Francis limiting his courtesy in any way at all, so dominant 
a motif was it in his life. Every day offered new occasions for 
practicing it, and the series was broken only by his death. He 
deserved well Celano’s comment, “a man kindly in his dealings, 
very easy and affable.” 2” 

The effects of this spirit of brotherliness upon education are not 
difficult to see. The Franciscan teacher will convey Francis’ mes- 
sage of authority, but he too will temper it with brotherliness and 
courtesy because he, like Francis, is consciously motivated by love. 
Since God is the Father of all, the friar teacher is aware that each 
student before him is his brother (by double title if the student is 
also a Franciscan). Each is made in the image of Christ’s soul and 
body (as Francis would have it), however hidden that likeness 
might seem. Negatively this conviction will preclude anything like 
injustice, contempt or favoritism; positively it has deeper implica- 
tions. 

We say that before God all men are equal, but at the same time 
we know that each individual possesses a distinct personality with 
different talents, abilities and interests. St. Bonaventure regarded 
the universe as “a vast society of diverse beings, each showing 


13 Mirror of Perfection, chap. 27 (Everyman ed.; London: J. M. Dent and 
Sons, Ltd., 1912), p. 207. 

14 Otto Karrer, St. Francis of Assist, The Legends and Lauds, edited, se- 
lected, annotated. Trans. by N. Wydenbruck (New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1948), p. 80. 

15 The Little Flowers of St. Francis, chap. 26 (Everyman ed.; London: 
J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., 1912), pp. 47-8. 

16 Hpistola ad quendam Ministrum. Opuscula 8. P. Francisci Assisiensis 
(Quaracchi: Ex Typ. Colleg. S. Bon., 1941), p. 109. 

17J Celano, No. 2, p. 7. 
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forth, in its own manner, the greatness of God—the whole together 
manifesting that perfection which none of the individual beings 
taken separately could hope to express adequately.” 1° If we narrow 
the application of this statement to persons we find in it an ex- 
pression of the doctrine of the Mystical Body in so far as it is 
composed of many members, each with a definite function to fulfill 
and each necessary for the perfection of the whole. Remembering 
Francis’ respect for individual personalities, the Franciscan 
teacher will not naively try to force all individuals into one com- 
mon mold, for he knows that God has already prepared a special 
mold for each one. It is the teacher’s task to develop the latent 
potentialities of every individual, and thereby help him fulfill in 
himself God’s particular plan for him. The ensuing attitude will 
be something like this: “I have something to offer that is useful 
and necessary for you; let’s fulfill our function together, mine to 
lead, yours to follow.” He will thus be working with the student 
rather than upon him. The point to be stressed here is the fact that 
this whole attitude is part and parcel of Francis’s own emphasis in 
the Gospel message; he was so keenly aware that all men were his 
brothers. 

As was mentioned above, for Francis the spirit of brotherliness 
expressed itself in courtesy; it must do the same for the followers 
of Francis. Quite obviously the applications of courtesy could be 
drawn to great lengths. However, since I may seem to have already 
encroached too far upon the field of other papers assigned for this 
conference (although the Franciscan teacher is being considered 
here as the embodiment of the Franciscan message itself), I will 
limit myself to two observations. First, because he is moved by 
genuine courtesy, the friar teacher will always avoid unduly 
embarrassing a student. Unduly, because we all realize the fitness 
of an occasional embarrassment to shock a tepid student into action. 
Even Francis reprehended “Brother Fly,” 2° and sent Brother Ruf- 
fino to preach in his underclothing.*! But since courtesy will show 


18 Matthew M. de Benedictis, O.F.M., The Social Thought of St. Bonaven- 
ture (Washington: Catholic University of America Press, 1946), p. 37-——Here 
he cites St. Bonaventure, II Sent., d. 1, p. 2, a. 1, q. 1, ad 4. (II, p. 40). 

19 Hug, op. cit., pp. 64-65. 

20 TI Celano, No. 75, p. 81. 

21 The Little Flowers of St. Francis, chap. 30, p. 58. 
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itself in smoothing over peculiar difficulties a student may have, all 
the way from physical defects or mental slowness to a bad case of 
shyness and timidity. It will always forbid any show of unreason- 
able and public ridicule. 

Secondly, we say that Francis’ courtesy was not limited by the 
worthiness of the recipient. It is an important thing to remember 
in education, especially on the lower levels where one’s efforts so 
often seem futile. Unnoticeable as it may be at the time, however, 
courtesy is planting the seeds of the Franciscan message; some day 
many of them will bear fruit. As Rev. W. H. Russell notes in his 
article “St. Francis and Democracy,” it was Francis’ own method 
of approach: 


Behind the success of Francis in winning men over to the practice of 
respecting their fellow men we discover a simple but difficult technique. 
He was careful never to wound the feelings of anyone. He was kindness 
and love personified. He would not crush people. He would not force 
them into religion. The principle which he emphasized and gradually in- 
stilled into the Brothers was that in our dealings with others each indi- 
vidual act, each contact must be preceded by courtesy. In his own words, 
courtesy is the herald which must announce the coming of justice. Into 
the rule for his society he wrote that the Franciscan must be gentle, 
peaceful, modest, meek, humble, speaking honestly to all.22 


c. The Love of Creatures 


Francis’ love for creatures has become proverbial, although it 
has sometimes been unhappily misunderstood. His was not a soft, 
sentimental attraction toward them, as we know; Francis loved 
creatures because he saw in them a twofold good. In the first place, 
and perhaps here lies the primary Franciscan emphasis, he recog- 
nized creatures as good because of their very creaturehood, because 
they came from the hand of God; secondly, because they serve man 
as an approach to God. St. Bonaventure relates of Francis: 


He beheld in fair things Him Who is the most fair, and, through traces 
of Himself that He has imprinted on His creatures, he everywhere fol- 
lowed on to reach the Beloved, making of all things a ladder for himself 
whereby he might ascend to lay hold on Him Who is the altogether 
lovely .23 


22W. H. Russell, Ph.D., “St. Francis and Democracy,” The Catholic 
Educator, XVIII (Oct. 1947), pp. 21-22. 
23 Opusculum, XXIII, Legenda 8S. Francisci, cap. IX, n. 1 (VIII, p. 530). 
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In relating this point of emphasis to our theme I prefer to consider 
the subject matter of education and knowledge together with the 
fundamental respect due them as creatures of God. 

All fields of knowledge, we know, treat of some aspect of God’s 
truth and beauty. God Himself gave man an intellect coupled with 
an inherent desire to use that faculty. Further, the intellect is per- 
fected by the very knowledge it acquires. Therefore, knowledge 
must be regarded as a good in itself. In the terms of Cardinal 
Newman: “Knowledge . . . is valuable for what its very presence 
in us does for us after the manner of a habit, even though it be 
turned to no further account, nor subserve only any direct end.” *4 

Because we speak of knowledge as a good in itself we are not 
thereby falling into the errors of scientism or aestheticism which 
propose knowledge or beauty as the panacea for the world’s ills. 
Everyone is aware also that knowledge can be put to an evil use 
as well as to a good one. For the moment, however, that is beside 
the point. Independent of its use, knowledge is in itself a creature 
of God, consequently something noble, deserving the respect and 
reverence of a follower of Francis of Assisi. Convinced of this fact 
the friar teacher will impart this portion of the Franciscan message 
by the very attitude he assumes. 

Negatively, this conviction will first of all outlaw any belittling 
of scholarship, no matter how speculative it may be. Secondly, it 
will prevent the Franciscan teacher from ever consciously running 
the risk of falsifying truth in an effort to “save face.” In other 
words, an honest and humble “I don’t know” may often be a part 
of the Franciscan message he must convey. If Francis would not 
needlessly tread upon a worm, how much more respect would he 
demand for the nobler creature, knowledge, and how much more 
courtesy for the human intellect with its God-like power to know. 
“In this,” says the Mirror of Perfection, “Blessed Francis had his 
chief and highest study, that he should not be a hypocrite before 
God... .”* Fr. Pacific Hug, O.F.M., observes along the same 
lines: 

24 John Henry Newman, The Idea of a University (London: Longmans, 
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The desire to be genuinely what he professed to be is so dominant in 
Francis, that he is utterly free of the tendency to “make a good impres- 
sion” for spurious reasons of keeping up the “dignity” or “authority” of 
his position as head of the Order.26 


And a few months in the classroom are sufficient to teach any one 
of us that a fundamental honesty goes further toward winning the 
lasting respect of the students than any amount of feigning which 
can achieve only a momentary “impression” at best. 

So much for the negative side; positively this reverence for 
knowledge as a creature of God has wider bearings upon educa- 
tion. It will remove any tendency from the Franciscan teacher to 
be satisfied with slipshod scholarship, whether on his part or on 
the part of his students. Consequently it will awaken in him the 
realization that he must continuously deepen himself in his own 
particular field. Our own experience tells us that the deeper we 
penetrate into a subject, the more we realize how much is still to 
be learned. New implications are forever presenting themselves; 
even after an apparently exhaustive study of one particular point 
we are often aware of a new consideration gradually making itself 
felt and showing much of what we have learned before in a new 
light. Perhaps to a great extent it was this psychological fact which 
kept alive and nurtured Francis’ own fresh sense of childlike won- 
der. Brother Sun never became a commonplace, the Incarnation 
never lost its newness, the Our Father never degenerated into an 
empty formula. This same spirit, I believe, will characterize the 
Franciscan message through education. It demands continuous 
study and total dedication, for from the moment that the teacher 
begins to satisfy himself with a minimum of study and class prepa- 
ration on the plea of having covered the matter before, he is 
beginning to cloud an important facet of Francis’ enthusiastic 
Gospel message. Or, as Dr. Fanny Imle has it in her excellent 
article on “The Franciscan Art of Education”: “He who considers 
himself perfect, surrenders his higher life to the grave.” ** 


26 Hug, op. cit., p. 57. 
27Fanny Imle, “Franciscan Art of Education.” Trans. by Thomas Plass- 
mann, O.F.M. Franciscan Studies, VIL (1948), p. 231. 
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d. Moderation 


Because Francis was so alive to the real nature of creatures he 
insisted upon his norm of moderation in all things. In so far as 
creatures come from God’s hand they must be respected, but 
because they are meant to serve man and lead him to God they 
must never be abused by being made ultimate ends in themselves. 
Man’s use of them must be moderate and ordered. 

For the most evident application of this principle of moderation 
to education we need merely remember Francis’ attitude regard- 
ing vain learning, the knowledge that “puffs up.” Almost any 
manual on the life of St. Francis treats the question at some length; 
for our purpose we need only recall that vain knowledge is directly 
opposed to all that St. Francis stood for. If it is at odds with the 
Christian spirit, it is doubly so with the Franciscan emphasis. 

Another aspect, however, is possible in the field of education. 
Francis knew well that men are but “pilgrims and strangers” in 
this world with a destiny far beyond it. Because of that destiny, 
material things, despite their abundance, can never provide man 
with true happiness; wherefore Francis’ stress upon moderation. 
Convinced of its worth the Franciscan teacher will endeavor to 
instill a true sense of values into his students. He will point out to 
them that the objective norm of value for educational subjects 
is not the immediacy with which this or that subject will 
serve for material well-being, but rather the degree to which it 
perfects man as man, a being of intellect and will. I am thinking 
at the moment of the prevalent mania for the “practical” which 
makes sport of a subject like metaphysics (or any branch of 
philosophy) because it does not teach one how to build a house or 
grow a potato, but primarily perfects his mind. We grant the real 
necessity for the practical sciences, but we must realize that in the 
hierarchy of values they rank lower than the so-called speculative.?® 
Therefore, indiscriminately to permit students of higher mental 
capacities to be satisfied with fresh-air courses that are “practical” 
is definitely an injustice. And, paradoxical as it may at first seem, 
I believe we can say that such a practice would be contrary to the 


28H. I. Watkin makes this the theme of his essay, “The Bow in the Clouds,” 
Essays in Order: No. 4 (London: Sheed and Ward, 1931). 
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Franciscan message with its high evaluation of creatures and its 
resultant stress on moderation. 


e. Joy 

The final point of emphasis we have singled out in the Francis- 
can message is that of joy. It follows as the logical consequence of 
Francis’ whole view of reality. Because he saw God as the Father 
of all, he knew that all men are brothers. Because God is the 
Author of all creation, Francis knew that creatures are good and 
worthy of respect. But because they are creatures they cannot 
become ultimate ends in themselves; therefore they must be used 
in moderation. Finally, because Francis himself practiced this 
moderation in all things, he found true joy in this world, even amid 
physical pain, disappointment and disillusion. Such joy must also 
be in evidence as part of the Franciscan message through educa- 
tion. 

On December 18, 1946, Mrs. Clare Booth Luce addressed a group 
of seminarians at the Catholic University of America; her topic: 
The Apologetical Approach to the Non-Catholic Mind. In her dis- 
course Mrs. Luce drew a very close bond between the personality 
of the priest and the message he has to impart. It will serve us well 
to quote from it. 


I believe that every man and woman who has ever heard of the Church 
that preaches Christ Crucified, feels in his heart that he could be con- 
verted to it... if, ah, if! he only met the “right priest.” And every 
non-Catholic who encounters a priest anywhere, on a bus, a train, even 
on a traffic island, looks to see if he is That Man. All the prejudices 
and predispositions he has towards the Church of Rome are thus forever 
focussing and converging upon each priest he sees or meets, however 
casual the encounter... . 

Emerson once said: “What you are thunders so I can’t hear what you 
say.” The non-Catholic listens. But he doesn’t really hear. What you are 
is thundering the real answer he is seeking. . . . The non-Catholic knows 
that there are always three marks upon any true Lover. ... The lover 
is joyous. He is selfless. He is simple, or single-eyed.... 

All men know that the human heart must seek its joy somewhere. The 
glum priest, the dour priest, the sad or dispirited priest, advertises rather 
quickly to the non-Catholic that he has not found his joy in God. Does 
that priest argue to him, “Our Lord gives you His joy. His burden is 
light.” Ah, the non-Catholic reflects, it has not given this fellow too much 
joy; he looks like he was carrying an insupportable burden... . If this 
God of his can give no joy to his own anointed, how should he give it 
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to me, a sinner? The non-Catholic turns back to the world in his own 
search for joy.29 


The application lies clear. We cannot hope to impart to others, 
much less inspire them with, the message of Francis unless we our- 
selves bear witness that his message has brought us joy. To draw 
the point a bit further, we might say that a healthy sense of humor 
is a necessary quality in the Franciscan teacher, since he is the 
embodiment of the message to his class. Franciscan simplicity will 
demand of him enough humility to pay the cost of a joke on himself 
at times, always, of course, salva reverentia. 


Conclusion 


In concluding this discussion on the Franciscan message through 
education I can readily sense two objections. The first of these: 
so much of what has been said is not exclusively Franciscan; it is 
merely what should be expected of any Christian system of educa- 
tion worthy of the name. Which, of course, brings us back to where 
we began: the Franciscan message is essentially the Gospel message 
with special emphasis on certain basic points. From the Fatherhood 
of God we drew the necessity of respect for authority with less 
emphasis upon reasonableness than upon the value of authority 
itself. The brotherhood of man properly tempers that authority, 
shows itself in bringing out the God-given abilities of each student, 
and creates an atmosphere of courtesy in all classroom dealings. 
With the love for creatures we gain a proper appreciation of knowl- 
edge itself on the part of the teacher and of the student. Because 
of moderation we have a proper perspective of the various branches 
of knowledge and avoid vain knowledge. Finally, joy, the culmina- 
tion of the whole message of Francis, manifests itself in all of one’s 
dealings, and makes the message attractive. If the Franciscan is 
untrue to the Franciscan message he offends on a double score: 
first of all he falls short of the title conferred on him at Baptism, 
the title of Christian; and secondly of the title given him with his 
second Baptism, religious profession, the title of Franciscan. 


29 The discourse of Mrs. Luce was printed as a supplement to The Forum: 
Seminarians’ Bulletin (St. Meinrad’s, Indiana), II (May-June, 1947). 
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A second objection, and one which I myself have raised time and 
again as this paper was in the making, is this: all that has been 
said is highly idealistic; is this the Franciscan message as we are 
actually imparting it today? True, what we have said is idealistic, 
and an ideal by its very nature is something which we in our 
humanness fall short of. But if our aim is low, how pitifully short 
will our actual effort really fall. 


Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for.*° 


DISCUSSION 


ROBERTO ZAVALLONI, O.F.M.:—The emphasis on respect for authority, 
on docility without questioning, without complaining, gives rise to the prob- 
lem: how reconcile this basic conception in religious life and a main trend in 
modern psychology—the development of personality through self-actualization. 
This idea of “personality” seems to be fundamental for the Franciscan In- 
stitution. In fact, in the life of our Order, it was the individuals of eminent 
personality who have exercised a greater influence than the community itself. 
If, through the centuries, the organization of the friars was at times weak, yet, 
there were always some strong personalities to bolster the Order. 

More concretely, the real problem is to know how the educator will be able 
to harmonize docility and free decision. It is a question of balance. Indeed, it 
is easier in theory than in practice. But the two aspects of the problem are 
not necessarily opposing. Respect for authority does not imply a conception 
of “annihilation” as in some fatalistic religions. It is consistent with a con- 
ception of personality, whose higher expression is characterized by a process 
of auto-determination. The greatness of the spiritual life consists precisely in 
the quality of our personal choices: to be able to leave the present for the 
future; to prefer a future and spiritual good rather than an immediate and 
sensible pleasure, these are characteristics of a higher personality. 

Obedience, as well as all factors of religious life constitute the basis of a 
superior motivation, which is able to increase, rather than to destroy, man’s 
free activity. The expression “blind obedience” seems to me a very bad ex- 
pression. Actually, if obedience were such, it would have no value at all for 
spiritual life. Obedience should not be blind, but, on the contrary, perfectly 
conscious. The more obedience is conscious, the more it is perfect. Such an 
obedience is the continuous repetition of a free decision—the acceptation of a 
sacrifice. Thus, as far as education tries to develop, not a passive docility, not 
an acceptation without reaction, but rather an obedience that follows from an 
adequate evaluation of superior motives, from a conscious auto-determination 
in favor of something that very often is the most unpleasant, it increases the 
value of obedience itself and improves the general conditions of spiritual life. 

There is a positive side in the picture. And perhaps there is also something 
to correct, to improve in all Franciscan, as well as in all Catholic, education. 


30 Robert Browning, “Andrea del Sarto.” 
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The subjects have to be considered not as automata, but always as persons. 
The more they act as persons, the more they are able to perform actions 
which present a greater spiritual value. 


PETER DAMIAN HOLZER, O.F.M.:—In the papers and discussions of 
yesterday we listed a number of items which were classed as Franciscan char- 
acteristics of education. In our endeavors to clarify and specify our Franciscan 
Ideal in action there are those who say that we leave ourselves open to the 
charge that wherever we find something good we bend over backward and 
strain to put the label of “Franciscan” on it. 

Fr. Leander refutes this charge beautifully by pointing out that we do not 
claim these items as exclusively ours, but in our approach to education these 
are items or points of emphasis as we see it. For example, under the doctrine 
of the Fatherhood of God, a doctrine dear to St. Francis as seen in his words 
and writings, we can rightly class the Franciscan Amor Dei and the charac- 
teristic of love and regard for and sympathetic understanding of the individual 
human personality. The Brotherhood of man leads directly to the Franciscan 
emphasis on mass education of the poor, regard for the underprivileged in 
mind, body, and possessions, and the example of the teachers’ life of service 
and sacrifice. Moderation, which St. Francis stressed so much in his Rule, is a 
sort of well-spring from which flow such specific items as practicality, a certain 
concreteness of method, the education of the will, the emphasis on free-choice 
activity, and moderation in disciplinary regulations. 

Fr. Leander is to be congratulated in that he gives us the reason and moti- 
vation and the proper hierarchy of values under which all the specific items 
mentioned in our discussions yesterday find their place. Thus he gives us in 
broad outlines a system under which we can formulate and speak of a Fran- 
ciscan approach to and emphasis in Catholic education. 


TITUS LUDES, O.F.M.:—The Franciscan Message as outlined so well by 
Father Leander points to the basis or to the guiding norms for the method of 
teaching which was discussed yesterday and which seems to be proper to the 
Franciscan teacher. It gives us a reason for our method, based on the concept 
of the Gospel life as perceived, lived, and taught by Saint Francis himself. In 
his practical conclusions Father has taken a sane, down-to-earth look at the 
characteristic fruits of this message. 

Specific points in this fine paper would well bear repetition and re-phrasing. 
Franciscans should always be striving to form “men of character.” This implies 
training of the mind and will. Unless one has been appointed a Dean, there 
might be a tendency to teach only the subject to his class and to forget about 
its moral formation. The Franciscan priest is first a man of God, concerned 
with the things of God. Therefore, moral and spiritual training should always 
be uppermost in the teacher’s or administrator’s mind. A moderate and con- 
sistent form of discipline is necessary at all times. 

In our times there is a great need for more respect of authority. Training 
in scientific methods leads one to question the “why” and “wherefore” of 
almost everything. That holds in some measure for our students and for our 
teachers. A degree of docility which is consonant with individual freedom and 
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initiative is most desirable. The administration of an educational institution 
is the concern of those to whom it officially has been committed. All others on 
the scene, therefore, should try to’ accomplish their respective tasks. Free 
discussion of problems at the proper place and time, mutual understanding 
and trust will beget a wholesome educational spirit which is difficult to surpass. 

When students, cleric or lay, come to our schools, we assume an obliga- 
tion in justice and in charity to do our very best to help the students realize 
their objectives in coming to us. It seems to me that we should use every 
lawful means at our disposal to perfect the students’ minds and wills in the 
service of God. Intellectual perfection calls for a spirit of scholarship on the 
part of the teacher. He cannot be content with having gone through a grad- 
uate course of study necessary for a higher degree even and feel that he is a 
“master.” One has to “keep up” on his subject, never letting up on his spirit 
of study, in an effort to give his students his all. 


FRANCISCAN EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 
Prius J. Bartu, O.F.M. 


The first white man to feast his eyes upon the beauties of the 
Philippines was, according to Professor Beyer, a Franciscan friar, 
Odoric de Pordenone, who in the year 1325 on his way to China 
stopped briefly on the most southwesterly isle of Palawan and 
described its people, fauna, flora and customs.’ 

The story of the conversion of the Philippines and its present 
status as the farthest outpost of Christian civilization is not merely 
the story of the itinerant missionary but also that of the teaching 
friar. Shortly after the arrival of the Spanish Franciscans in July, 
1578, educational plans were made to change the pagan and 
Mohammedan civilization of the then 500,000 inhabitants into a 
truly Christian social order. The Franciscans in the Philippines, as 
in Spanish North America, were especially active for primary 
education from 1578 until 1870 when the government took over 
much of the care and organization of elementary instruction. 

Before it was possible to open schools it was necessary to gather 
the disorganized Malayans into towns so that the teacher would be 
able to reach them in fairly good-sized groups. The Franciscans 
adopted this plan on an experimental basis in 1579 and accepted it 
definitely in the chapter of 1580. The Spanish government approved 
the policy and a great many Christian towns originated near rivers 
and the seashores with church and school. This policy of recruit- 
ing the natives from their isolation and teaching them simul- 
taneously was due in large measure to Father Juan de Plasencia, 
O.F.M., who may certainly be regarded as one of the great founders 
of the Philippine Educational System, both by reason of the many 
schools he started and also because of the many textbooks which 
he wrote. The mass education of the poor was a definitely Fran- 
ciscan characteristic during three centuries of Spanish domination. 

1Otley Beyer, The Philippines Before Magellan. Unpublished manuscript 
read by the writer of this paper in Dr. Beyer’s home in Manila, 1952. 
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Friar Plasencia 


It has been established that Friar Plasencia with the help of a 
Spanish layman who had arrived with the explorer Legaspi 
gathered children from the various barangays surrounding Manila 
and started a school in Manila in 1578.? Elated over his educa- 
tional experience in Manila, he continued his adventure in opening 
schools in central Luzon as part of the systematic organization of 
the so-called “Reductions.” To induce the natives to come down 
from the mountains into the plains and there live in towns, he 
would first gather their children and teach them to play together. 
By the shore of a pleasant lake or at the banks of meandering 
river, he would teach them how to write and read in the sandeor 
on the leaves of the omnipresent coconut tree. 

In 1582, on the occasion of an assembly of all the superiors and 
prominent members of the religious orders, the Franciscans held an 
educational conference of their own to discuss the plan of Father 
Plasencia. Attesting to the docility and cleverness of the natives, 
it was decided to make obligatory the founding of schools in all 
parishes. This was insisted upon after Father Plasencia became the 
superior of the Franciscan missions in 1583. According to the non- 
Catholic historians of the Philippine Islands, Blair and Robert- 
son,’ the Franciscans during the next three hundred years had a 
total of 745 schools distributed among the various provinces as 
follows: 


Bulacane GharedswibheAUgushinians) se cie-eitsiers sorte! sererertoe «leleciies 68 
Batangas (shared with seculars and Augustinians)...................- 46 
DINNGUr ei ctre ea Vili) eh panes ote es wre Perce alo sel fois sove 5,510 suoreves ston aovann’ 5,” Suale foro oueouey ors ehaPraionets 49 
NID Ay Me RAR ne ee etre eeieale rie Fate Cte er ot © fa se Hes Selle tlen chen 88 
BGT TAS Me perereto settee revere nvevede-creeevevebere arte coualalaseuscsno ain vjolole oletssateseatatas ole dareteterate 4 
@amiarinese Orbe weer cir crt ysaclsctecrond sisi agerele ous love rrorevoisleloreadie wcuskeelakeverspeacsls 20 
GAMATINGSU SUT: stare ees ree cielo ese woe Cianwis: sos elayels, anbiaieusisierwieve sie saya dthose maya eeieye 68 
slamoele@orre gid orarrscceee oes ewe auc meetin wes meoure eames elerele siete 2 
Bataan (shared with Dominicans) ............. SCOR Aree ee 36 
INuevanVizeaya (shared with Dominicans)... asic aia sesietsisie clclelen ae 16 


2Fr. Juan de Plasencia, O.F.M., Costwmbre de los Indios (Tagalos) de 
Filipinas—Edited by Fr. Pablo Rojo, O.F.M—Appendice 3.0 of the Cronica 
de la Provincia de San Gregorio Magno, 11,591. Cited also by Fr. Lorenzo 
Perez, loc. cit., 111,388. 

3 Emma H. Blair and James A. Robertson, The Philippine Islands 1493- 
1898 (Arthur H. Clark Company, Cleveland Division, Nat. Library Manila). 
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In addition, the Spanish Capuchins had four schools in Carolinas 
Orientales, three schools in Carolinas Occidentales and four schools 
in the Marianas islands which were then considered as part of the 
Philippine island chain. 

In addition to the efforts made in the area of primary instruc- 
tion, the Franciscans were especially noted for the founding of 
hospitals such as that of San Lazaro and San Juan de Dios in 
which they organized schools of nursing for their lay brothers and 
also for secular laymen. 

Furthermore, according to Dr. Gregorio Zaida,* head of the his- 
tory department at Far Eastern University, Manila, vocational edu- 
cation in the Philippines is almost four centuries old due to the 
foresight of the Spanish friars including the Franciscans, who built 
houses, and taught the people to weave hats and mats from buri 
and pandan fibers. Even the anti-friar Filipino scholars, who 
brought about the Revolution of 1898, had to concede that, if dur- 
ing Spanish times the Philippines possessed an adequate supply of 
printers, engravers, musicians, carpenters, masons, bricklayers, 
shoemakers, silver-smiths, wood-carvers, weavers and other artisans 
and craftsmen, it was due to the vocational training given by the 
friars, including such giant educators as the Franciscan, Fr. 
Marioano Granja of Tayabas, the Franciscan, Fr. Jose Alarilla 
who constructed the first stone bridge in Sariaya and the Fran- 
ciscan teachers who conducted both the Estudios de Adornos (in- 
eluding such vocational courses as drawing, sketching, draftsman- 
ship, ceramics, painting, sculpture, music, wood-carving) and the 
Estudios de Applicacion, which meant vocational courses in com- 
merce, mechanics, industrial chemistry, surveying and agriculture. 
The present 2lustrado complex and white collar professional craze 

4 Gregorio F, Zaide, Ph.D., Contribution of the Church to Vocational Educa- 


tion in the Philippines (Manila, 1952, p. 6. Catholic Educational Conference, 
Manila, P.I., February 6-10, 1952). 
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for empty social status symbols which has gripped the Philippines 
to produce an army of dangerous unemployed intellectual dissidents 
could learn a great lesson from the emphasis on work with the 
hands emphasized by the much maligned friars. 


Adult Education 


In the chronicles of the province of St. Gregory the Great which 
was organized for the Philippines, Fr. San Antonio makes mention 
of the adult education classes conducted by the friars on Saturday 
and Sunday. The curriculum consisted not only of Christian doc- 
trine but also of reading, writing and some arithmetic. There was 
a program of individual counseling which extended likewise to 
secular matters of considerable importance for the barrio. 

While the Franciscans can boast of no University of Santo 
Tomas, Father Pedro de la Esperanza, as far back as the year 1581 
founded the Colegio de la Santa Potenciana, a girls’ college in 
Manila, another girls’ college in Lucena and the College of St. 
-Bonaventure for Boys in Albay. 

At present the Franciscans conduct two high schools (co-educa- 
tional), administer three elementary schools, and have just decided 
to re-open the seraphic seminary which was closed since the war. 

While in the Philippines your speaker gathered considerable 
documentary material on Franciscan education in the Orient for 
later publication in The Americas. The Spanish Franciscans or- 
ganized a gigantic educational work which educated the masses, 
trained the nurses, conducted seminaries and fostered the com- 
munity education of adults. But since the day when Admiral Dewey 
sailed into Manila Bay and William Howard Taft became the first 
American governor general, much of the educational work of the 
friars became history which must be written for our inspiration 
rather than for our personal satisfaction. The resulting Christian 
civilization proves the vision of their educational planning. 


Need of Aid 


The United States in its fifty years of benevolent government in 
the archipelago has raised the prestige of Filipino education to such 
a position that the masses now look upon schools and schooling 
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more as a liberating influence from colonial domination and as a 
recognition of their rights than as a religious and cultural heritage. 
It would be a serious diplomatic and social and certainly moral 
blunder for the United States—and here I include the American 
Franciscans—to educationally desert a war-devastated country 
whose citizens are hungry for a better quality of human living even 
though they fail in energetic self-propulsion toward that goal. 
Educational lend-lease should be increased; adequate and properly 
adapted textbooks and library facilities should be expanded, adult 
community schools should be organized as of yore, native Fran- 
ciscan clergy and educational leaders should be trained along the 
lines of vigorous social Christianity, governmental, ecclesiastical, 
and philanthropic financial help should be vigorously promoted to 
offset the stock company type of diploma mill which, politically 
protected, profits financially on teachers and pupils. 

The entire native Malayan, Chinese and Spanish American 
milieu is such that systematic educational planning should aim at 
the integration of the religious values of the nation with social, 
economic and political improvement. MacArthur has called the 
Philippines the last outpost of western civilization in the Far East, 
and we know that western civilization is the daughter of Chris- 
tianity. In other sectors of the Orient J have seen Christian teachers 
struggling to convert a few pagans, but in the Philippines I have 
seen Christian boys and girls abandoned because the Philippines 
lack Christian teachers to preserve its Catholic civilization. A 
flourishing Christian education policy, to which certainly the Ameri- 
can Franciscans must contribute both as Americans and as Francis- 
cans, can stabilize and improve the quality of Filipino culture now 
precariously beset by foreign, domestic and religious confusion. 

The various consultative United Nations and United States edu- 
cational missions to the Philippines have done and are doing 
creditable jobs in their analyses of education in the context of 
social, economic and political life but seem to have ignored or 
casually brushed aside the vigorous religious roots which motivate 
much Filipino life. As the only American Franciscan in the Philip- 
pines I was a curiosity since even in Manila many educated people 
did not believe that there were Franciscans in America. In some of 
the provinces they passively resist all American influence because 
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they are told by those who should know better that all Americans 
are Protestant. American influence to be effective must be more 
Catholic and Catholic influence in the Philippines must be more 
American if it will regain the prestige which it once enjoyed in 
the days of the giant Spanish padres who civilized the 500,000 who 
multiplied into 21,000,000. Much can also be done at home to 
eliminate American prejudice against the Filipino in the United 
States. This will make American educational planning in the 
Philippines more effective. Intercultural education among Ameri- 
cans at home should be part of our educational planning in the 
archipelago. 


Need of Social Sciences 


Catholic education in the Philippines—especially at the higher 
level—suffers from a Spanish classical tradition which in these 
days of social, political and economic mass movements may no 
longer be considered the only kind of Christian education. There- 
fore a Franciscan education program which should return to the 
Philippines under American leadership should integrate Chris- 
tianity in this mid-twentieth century in the social sciences rather 
than in the humanities with which religion became identified in 
the court schools and gymnasia of sixteenth-century Europe. A 
Catholic vigorous intellectualism is the need of the hour in the 
Philippine Islands. 

My studies of Filipino education are statistical indictments of 
secularistic America. If less than three hundred thousand out of 
five million school children in the Philippines attend Catholic 
schools and if less than one third of the remaining 4,700,000 are 
receiving any kind of systematic religious instruction it is because 
Catholic America, whom the Philippines regard with utmost pres- 
tige, has permitted Protestant America to spread indifference, 
secularism and Protestantism in the islands. Missionaries of many 
nations have rushed to the aid of the departing Spanish friar to 
produce a confusion of language, policy, and opinion in a country 
where American customs, mores, and language have prestige-value 
and can exert influence twice or thrice as great as any European 
infiltration. It is true that here at home over 40 per cent of our 
own children are not in Catholic schools, but that is due to an 
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entire constellation of factors largely beyond our control. I am sure 
that the Lord will bless us at home if we seek to preserve the gains 
made by our friars in centuries past. The Brahmins, Hindus, 
Buddhists, Moslems of southeast Asia present a sorry contrast to 
the Catholics who inhabit the Philippines. This solitary outpost of 
Catholic civilization in the Far East must be strengthened and 
enlightened by America especially in view of the encircling gloom 
of communism. In view of the strategic position of America and the 
historic contribution of the Franciscans, some measures should be 
taken to bring to the attention of the provincial superiors that, as 
the greatest missionaries of the Far East, American friars must 
hold the fort of Christianity and become for the Philippines a 
combination Christ-of-the-Andes with arms outstretched to receive 
all into the Shepherd’s fold and the Statue of Liberty holding the 
light of Christian democracy aloft to enlighten those who sit in 
darkness of ignorance and in the shadow of death. 

Specifically, what might Franciscan America do now? I am con- 
vinced that most of the problems facing the church in the Philip- 
pine Islands are linked directly or indirectly with the need for a 
large increase in the number of holy, well-educated and dynamic 
native priests. Seminaries for the education of a dignified, respected 
and learned native clergy are the only permanent remedy for saving 
the Catholic Church in the Philippines. At the end of the Spanish 
domination in 1898 there were about 2,000 priests for 7,000,000 
people. In 1952 there are 2,468 priests (about 50 per cent are native 
born) for 21,000,000 people because the population has trebled 
itself in fifty years. The difficulties of this unfair ratio of one priest 
for every 20,000 baptized Catholics are obvious and the results 
deplorable. 

Franciscans must return to the Philippines in great numbers as 
teachers. In particular, they must return to those Visayan islands 
of the central archipelago where Franciscan devotion to the Im- 
maculate Conception is still much alive even though the last Fran- 
ciscan habit disappeared from Leyte and Samar over twenty years 
ago. 

Bishops, priests and laity seek the American Franciscan priests 
and sisters to take over seminaries and colleges and to distribute 
Catholic educational opportunity among the masses who are too 
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poor economically to further their own education. Imbued with 
traditional missionary spirit the modern sons and daughters of St. 
Francis might well inspire the consolidation of Catholic educa- 
tional forces to transform historical Christianity and Franciscanism 
into something real and vital for the millions of Filipinos who are 
the most hospitable people in the world. 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND ADULT EDUCATION 
SEBASTIAN F. Mixuas, O.F.M.Cap. 


I 


The public school authorities have long ago realized the need of 
teaching adults because of the tremendous social changes, ideo- 
logical variations, political status, scientific discoveries, and eco- 
nomic growth of this country. Adult education has been given much 
attention in secular circles and has made many advances in the past 
century. It is a very old idea. 


In a sense, adult education is a new term for an old institution. Very 
early in our history, we began to develop opportunities for the systematic 
education of adults. In 1790 the first institute was established here. In 
the one hundred and forty years since then, and especially in the last 
thirty, we have seen the coming of a host of other centers of adult educa- 
tion. Some have been very good and some very inferior. Some have been 
sincere and a few have been entirely mercenary and conscienceless. In- 
stitutes, lyceums, Chautauquas, libraries, night schools, continuation 
schools, university extension courses, summer schools, settlement schools, 
museums, forums, camps, women’s clubs, fraternal organizations, service 
organizations like the Knights of Columbus, the Christian Associations, 
the similar Hebrew Associations,—all these are familiar to us and they 
are all instruments of adult education.1 


There are at least four distinct objectives in the realm of adult 
education: vocational, civic, religious, and cultural. The stress has 
always been on better citizens, learning the fine things in life, and 
getting better jobs. The religious objective has received compara- 
tively little recognition, expectedly so among secular educationists, 
but surprisingly so among those whose business is religion. This is 
one phase of adult education that should be developed by Catholic 
educators both in the church and in the school, together with all 
the rest. There are many factors in the growth of our country that 
determined the trend toward civic and vocational training, the 
principal factor being the constant flow of non-English-speaking 

1 Grace Turner, “Bursting Open the Doors,” The Catholic World, CX XXVIII 
(Jan., 1934), 465. 
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immigrants. Commercial-mindedness, too, had much to do with this 
type of adult learning. To many, this became almost an exclusive 
characteristic of adult education, and an unfortunate one. 


I submit that the emphasis given to economics and social and political 
science, which is a distinct characteristic of “adult education,” is all wrong. 
These things are no part of an education which is ex professo directed 
toward “fullness of life” and consequently the development of individual 
character. Political science, perhaps, in a small measure; but for the rest 
these things properly belong in the laboratory of the post-graduate 
research-worker. The big part they play in “adult education” smacks too 
much of the old Fabian social reform, the policy of “seek ye first all 
these things, and the kingdom of God and His justice shall be added 
unto you.” Education is seeking first the kingdom of God, the kingdom 
that 1s within you—I use these words in no strictly theological sense, but 
nevertheless not without religious import.? 


Recently Pope Pius XII took time out to chart the middle road 
that adult education should take, emphasizing the need of looking 
to the spiritual order. 


We consider it superfluous to expand on the benefits for professional 
formation resulting from adult education. Man does not exercise his skill 
only to earn money, but also to employ his physical, moral and intel- 
lectual faculties for the benefit of the community. ... It would indeed 
still be insufficient if it did not aid each worker to do his work, not as 
a blind instrument or as a mere wheel in a mechanism produced by 
human wisdom, but as a human being who finds in his work the joy of 
controlling inert matter, of handling it with intelligence and ability, of 
making it serve useful ends for human society... . 

Hence, a school for adults must provide not only instruction but also 
an education, a culture. Not content with teaching positive norms along 
with technical and methodological knowledge, it must also undertake to 
teach strictly human problems belonging to the spiritual order.3 


Definition 


The numerous aims and purposes of persons engaged in post- 
school intellectual pursuits make a clear-cut and comprehensive 
definition of this type of education almost impossible. Even the 
American Association of Adult Education has wisely refrained from 
spelling out a definitive concept; for there are as many definitions 
as there are aims. Nonetheless the review of a number of existing 


2Donald Attwater, “Adult Education,” Social Justice, XXIV (Sept., 1931), 
p. 168. 

3 Pope Pius XII, Address on Adult Education (N.C.W.C. Release, March 27, 
1953). 
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attempts at defining this work will help to reveal its nature and 
characteristics. 

“Dr. James E. Russell writes of adult education as ‘An inspira- 
tion to grown-ups to be something more than they are now and to 
do their work better than they now do it.’ According to Dr. Keppel, 
‘It is the process of learning on the initiative of the individual 
seriously and consecutively undertaken as a supplement to some 
primary occupation.’”’ * Most definers of the subject are agreed that 
adult education covers anyone who has completed his formal educa- 
tion, and hence is not restricted exclusively to adults. This idea is 
contained in the rather good definition “which sees it as ‘the con- 
tinued effort to learn by those past school age whether busily em- 
ployed or not in earning their livelihood; its purpose is to produce 
and sustain the healthy mind in the healthy body. It can go on 
daily by thought, by observation, by reading, by making, and it 
has a special value if pursued in common with others.’ ” > 

In his address to adult-educators, Pope Pius XII defined the 
function of adult education rather than its nature. 


The term “adult education”—as you well know—embraces various de- 
grees of teaching and formation. If we consider the human race as a 
whole, we find a notable part of it is still illiterate. Hence, the first duty 
is to teach millions of men to read and write. The second degree of adult 
education is the completion of elementary studies which were either never 
finished or were made poorly. The majority of persons now profiting 
from adult education in Italy belong to this second category. But We are 
happy to know that a third degree is already receiving numerous stu- 
dents—those desirous to acquire more useful supplementary knowledge 
in order to perfect themselves in their trade and to make themselves 
more beneficial to society.® 


In another part of this address the Pope stressed an important 
aspect of this subject when he said: “Besides, it should be noted 
that adults present themselves voluntarily as students... .”7 In 
his work The Catholic Church and Adult Education, Fr. MacClel- 
lan, after carefully studying many definitions, enumerated ten 
characteristics proper to adult education. 


4Malcolm MacLellan, M.A., The Catholic Church and Adult Education 
(Catholic University Press, Washington, D. C., 1935), p. 35. 

5 Idem., p. 35. 

6 Pope Pius XII, op. cut. 

7 Idem. 
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. Adult education is not necessarily confined to adults. 

It is voluntary as opposed to compulsory education. 

It is continuous and consecutive and therefore somewhat systematic. 
It does not constitute the major life occupation of the individual. 

It is not primarily pursued with a view to credits, promotion in the 
future, etc. 

It is more of a genuine intrinsic and individual development than 
extrinsic and superficial addition of unassimilated knowledge. 

It leads to some definite and vital objective. 

It finds its best expression in codperative or group thinking. 

It is conscious, intelligent, and responsible education. 

It has not as yet crystallized but is in a process of continuous growth. 


or 09 BO 
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This excellent list of features found in most adult programs comes 
very close to giving us a workable definition. One could almost 
safely say that adult education is the voluntary, systematic group 
endeavour of persons beyond school-age seeking a definite objec- 
tive in order to acquire, through non-academic techniques, knowl- 
edge for better living. This and every other definition fall short of 
classifying the dynamic and vital educational process flourishing in 
adult circles. “In the beginning . . . adult education was designed 
to fill up the gaps of an inadequate early education. That is still 
and will continue to be part of its purpose. But adult education of 
today and still more of tomorrow is not limited to such pur- 
poses. . . . It answers an urge as general among the prosperous as 
among those whose resources are meager.” ® 


Aging Population 


This level of education seems to be based on some dark and dire 
need on the part of grown-ups. Without saying, as many have said, 
that “juvenile delinquency is really senile delinquency,” or ‘‘the 
future is in the youth of our land,” let us give a moment’s con- 
sideration to our aging population. 

Frequently someone will say, “Why, you have a lot of old peo- 
ple—and a lot of women—attending your adult education school!” 
Unintentionally the remark becomes a compliment for the women 
and the aged and a condemnation of men and the young. Is there 
anything wrong with older people? Nothing, except that each day 
there are more of them and they are more neglected than ever 


8 MacLellan, op. cit., p. 38. 
© Turner, op. cit., p. 468. 
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before. Here are the population figures for persons 60 years and 
older for every ten years since 1910: 


1910— 6.2 million 1940—13.7 million 
1920— 7.9 million 1950—18.0 million 
1930—10.4 million 1960—23.5 million 


The forecast for the future is even a still larger percentage of older 
people. Incidentally, and strangely too, they are supposedly older 
at a younger age. Employers think a man is old at 45. Offices look 
for secretaries from 25-40. This vocational neglect is coupled with 
social and family neglect. 

While dotage and forgetfulness are associated with old age, one 
must not forget that wisdom has always been the crown of a silver 
head. Adults are not so ignorant as the youngsters impulsively 
believe, nor are they so loath to learn as the young actually are, 
nor are they incapable of learning. 


The oldsters can learn as well as the youngsters, and even better. A well- 
known leader in psychological research, Prof. Edward L. Thorndike, of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, in his enlightening book, “Adult 
Education,’ has brought joyful and unexpected promise to those of 
mature age. In the experiment reported by Thorndike, over 465 school 
superintendents, principals, and teachers who were candidates for the 
Master’s degree were divided into three age groups: 20-29, 30-39, 40-49. 
Incredible as it sounds, the oldest group returned the best rating. 
Continuing the study and descending in the scale from the intelligentsia 
to a less fortunate group, 307 men in Sing Sing Prison who had never 
gone higher than the seventh grade, were examined. They ranged from 
seventeen to fifty-four years of age. Although the majority had been out 
of school many years, their progress in the ordinary school subjects was 
slower only by about twenty per cent than that of average school chil- 
dren, even though the school pupils had a day four times as long. Dr. 
Thorndike points out that there is a probable decrease of learning ability 
past twenty-five of one per cent until the forty-fifth year. Even so, the 
middle-aged have much to be thankful for. Not only has our physical 
span of life been prolonged, increasing the number of old people, but now 
we learn that our mental ability survives longer than we had anticipated.1° 


Frequently an adult realized the importance of education which he 
took lightly and even neglected as a youth. Some years after the 


10M. EB. DuPaul, M.A., “Why Stop Learning?” America, XLVI (Nov., 
1931). 
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emancipation from the classroom, a new dawning appears on the 
horizon of a person’s life. The intellectual renaissance impels 
the person to seek avidly for new knowledge and a reorganization of 
the old. In urging the people of Italy to espouse the cause of adult 
education, Pope Pius XII described the adult’s appreciation of 
learning: 


The first objection to be overcome is the belief that an adult is no longer 
capable of drawing serious profit from school. On the contrary, numerous 
experiments have demonstrated that the adult between the ages of 25 
and 45 is in full possession of his learning faculties, is capable of greater 
voluntary application, has a better appreciation of what he learns, or- 
ganizes his knowledge better and knows how to use it more wisely. The 
desire of knowledge exists at all ages, and one who has experienced the 
disadvantages of ignorance is always happy to have someone come to the 
aid of his deficiency. 

It is quite true that in many adults the desire of knowledge is smothered 
by occupations or lulled to sleep by inactivity. Then the intellectual facul- 
ties are dulled and thus there arises the false supposition that they are no 
longer capable of learning and retaining. On the other hand, facts demon- 
strate that numerous adult schools are succeeding in maintaining a re- 
markable number of students.11 


The authority of the Holy Father, his words of encouragement, 
and his understanding of the adult mind are sufficient in themselves 
to spur everyone to a quick realization of the need of continued 
study. 


Are Adults Well Educated? 


Just how well educated is the average adult? It is a revelation to 
find that out of 1,000 students who were in the fifth grade only 
46 per cent graduated from high school. (This figure is from 1946, 
which gives the highest percentage. But, the most recent data to 
be found showed that in 1948 out of 1,000 pupils just 39 per cent 
graduated from high school.) The percentage dwindles considerably 
as one enters the college level. Out of 1,000 pupils in the fifth grade, 
a mere 5 per cent graduate from college. These figures cover educa- 
tion in general. Half the population does not have a high school 
education. 


11 Pope Pius XII, op. cit. 
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Religious Education 


Again the percentages get smaller as one moves from the field of 
general education to the narrow realm of Catholic schools. Here 
the question is: How many Catholics have the benefit of religious 
education? In 1950, there were 337,414 students enrolled in Cath- 
olic high schools; and 236,636 enrolled in Catholic colleges. The 
mortality rate indicated by the general educational figures can be 
applied to students in Catholic schools. Imagine how few receive 
religious education for sixteen years covering college, high school 
and elementary training. Possibly less than half of the Catholic 
population has had the advantage of twelve years of religious in- 
struction. Although 2,692,706 pupils attended Catholic elementary 
schools, think of the large number that was deprived of this oppor- 
tunity for religious training. Usually the early formal religious 
teaching has to carry a person through life. Comparatively little 
teaching of religion is done through sermons, organizations and 
private effort to keep the average Catholic’s mind fresh with spir- 
itual knowledge. Some of the slack is taken care of by reading of 
pamphlets and books and attendance at study clubs. Here, then, is 
the special objective of Catholic adult education; i.e., the continua- 
tion of the training of the mind, the will, and soul of man. 


Forgotten Knowledge 


It does not need much proving to show that all persons forget 
much of what they have learned. This pertains to both young and 
old. Some years ago, teachers in the city of Denver were asked to 
take the history test usually given to their 8th grade pupils. When 
the experiment was over, the mean grade for the teachers was 60 
per cent—a failing grade. It is precisely this factor of knowledge 
lost, fallen into desuetude, wrongly imbibed, that has impelled 
educators to strive to revive this lost lore in the minds of adults. 
Referring to this particular matter, Pope Pius XII said: 


Often they would like to revive and reinforce forgotten acquirements, to 
complete them, to bring them up to date, to learn also from those who 
are better informed what are their own capabilities and how these can 
be used with greater profit. These, then, are the needs for which adult 
education seeks to provide.!2 


12 Idem. 
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In looking back over the centuries of Christianity’s influence in 
the world, one cannot help but feel that much of the Christian cul- 
ture has been lost. Each one, too, in his own personal life history 
often feels that he has lost hold of or not fully mastered the spir- 
itual and intellectual tools of life. “Adult education is based upon 
the assumption that just as great masses of humanity harbor 
powerful forces which when liberated may overthrow governments 
and wreck civilizations; so also they have dynamic mental capaci- 
ties which, if developed and properly directed, may bring about a 
substantial transformation in the conditions of modern life.” 
Physically and intellectually the average individual does not use 
the fullness of his strength. Each one has a reservoir of energy and 
talent. To sound the depths of the adult mind is one of the great 
aims of adult education. No one should be content with mediocrity. 


Cradle Catholics 


Presumption is a sly, stealthy evil. It quietly takes over one’s 
mind and heart, leaving the individual smug and complacent. Too 
many persons presume that they know what they have learned. 
When an inquirer questions a Catholic about his faith, more often 
than not the answer is: “Ask Father Smith,” or: “TI can’t express it 
the way it should be.” Those are the telltale signs of presumed 
knowledge. How often are non-Catholics surprised and disappointed 
at this tribute to the priest and this self-depreciation of the laity. 
Are Catholics well-informed? Are they articulate? Do they assume 
leadership when it would be beneficial to both Church and com- 
munity? Not sufficiently. One hears so much about Catholic action; 
if Catholic action is to be found in the laity, Catholic thought must 
first be planted there. To remember the old is a task itself; to keep 
abreast of current problems and developments with their moral 
significance is quite taxing; to build for the future demands that 
one work with one’s whole mind, heart and soul. Here again is a 
challenge and an opportunity for Catholic Adult Education. 


Convert Catholics 


During the past ten years (1942-1952), 1,040,999 converts were 
received into the Church. How much instruction did each one of 


13 MacLellan, op. cit., p. 49. 
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these million persons receive? Probably three months to one year 
of catechetical training. Is this sufficient to protect the Catholic 
way of life against the materialism of the day? Is this sufficient to 
prepare the convert to defend, explain, and broadcast the faith? Of 
all the Catholics, the convert is the most eager and zealous to show 
the lost spiritual coin that was found. Still how lacking is he in 
the knowledge of the liturgy, encyclicals, Catholic philosophy 
Church history, and social teachings. Adult education has an im- 
portant role to play in continuing the education of each convert. 
There is an imperative need for the establishment of a so-called 
Converts’ Continuation Course which will steep the neophytes in 
the spirit and discipline of the Church. 


Catholic Adult Education 


Adult education is one thing; Catholic adult education is another. 
There is much that the Church has to offer to this field of intel- 
lectual activity. In many ways contemporary trends in education 
reveal a divisive curriculum—a curriculum that separates matter 
from spirit, the mind from the body, subject from subject, creature 
from Creator. There is no unifying element or philosophy to keep 
all these things together in secular institutions. It is the Church 
that offers the remedy for this educational malaise. 


Catholic faith and morals as a body we have; a traditional and Catholic 
knowledge of education, of liberal education, a Catholic philosophy, a 
conception of a Catholic way of life, even a thoroughly Catholic notion 
of living, Catholic views of world-history and of world problems, as a 
body we have not. Catholics can have little good influence in adult 
education until their ideas on the subject are their own Catholic ideas, 
and not simply the ideas of those already engaged in the work. And this 
is true also of other fields of activity.14 


The Catholic influence, which is a holy and wholesome influence, 
should be exerted in this much neglected field. The inability of 
educators to define adult education is due to the divisive nature of 
the secular mind. The Church can replace this divisive spirit with 
a spirit of unity, which is the heart and center of its doctrine and 
discipline. 


14 Attwater, op. cit., p. 169. 
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This task is quite different from that which was envisaged by an older 
form of adult education. The latter confined itself as a rule to imparting 
knowledge more or less unconnected with life, aiming at the impossible 
goal of making “a scholar in miniature” out of the man in the street, 
by widening his knowledge of facts. This merely extensive education must 
be replaced by a new and intensive one, which seeks to be of help in 
personal and professional life. And this again may be done, as said above, 
either by preserving, in rural areas, existing traditions or, in urban societies, 
by building them up by means of philosophical and religious ideas. True, 
this type of education, affecting as it does the whole life of man, may 
seem to have a totalitarian character. But, of course, any real philosophy 
of life must be “totalitarian.” The only question is whether it centers in 
the individual man, making him the lord of the social apparatus, or in 
this apparatus, making the individual man its tool or a mere cog in the 
machine,15 


It is only logical and human to expect that, in a society where God 
and religion have been cast out of the schools, hungry hearts and 
minds will search elsewhere. The search should be made easy by 
opening the doors of Catholic institutions through the introduction 
of adult education programs. In this way God and the Christian 
way of life can be given back to the people. 


Catholic Schools and the Community 


The theme of the 1952 Annual Convention of the National 
Catholic Educational Association was “Catholic Education and the 
American Community.” To a large extent Catholic schools have 
been extremely “private” in serving only their own people, and as 
a result have been isolated from and insulated against the life of 
the local community. 


. . . Opponents label our system a “segregated” school system. In a sense 
it is: but not in an altogether evil sense nor wholly through our own 
doing. Through state monopoly of public educational funds, the American 
people have driven us into segregation as the only way to preserve our 
distinctive educational content and purpose. All private schools have been 
increasingly segregated in this sense, and for the same reason—to preserve 
their freedom to be different. 

The time has now come for us to study how to offset the disadvantages 
of being different while retaining its advantages. We can offset them, I 
think, and must—for our own sake as well as the sake of the American 
community at large.16 


15 Johann Mokre, “Adult Education in the Contemporary Crisis,” Thought, 
XV (Sept., 1940), p. 425. 

16 Robert C. Hartnett, “The School in the American Community,’ America, 
LXXXVII (April 19, 1952), p. 65. 
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The only tie some schools have with the community is the fact 
that they have a football or a basketball team. The school should 
be the hub of activity for the social milieu in which it exists. At 
four o’clock in the afternoon most Catholic schools are ghosts; this 
applies not only to elementary and high schools but also to col- 
leges. In the minds of the people the school should be a living 
symbol. As it is, it prepares people for later life, then leaves them 
orphans intellectually. In the Middle Ages the university was the 
center of the social world to a very great extent. The Church was 
the leader in the dissemination of knowledge and in setting the 
tempo of life. This role must be re-assumed. 


In the opinion of Mr. Rowntree, “Britain today has a system of State 
education that carries our young people to the gateways of employment, 
citizenship and understanding,” but afterward effective provision is made 
for technical and vocational training only: “the intellectual, cultural, and 
spiritual responsibilities of citizenship are only imperfectly provided for.” 
To do this must be the business of the community at large, working 
either through the usual official channels or by private enterprise.17 
The community through its official channels, the public school 
system, has failed almost totally in this matter. To the rescue of 
the community must come the Catholic schools, which certainly 
come under the heading of private enterprise in some way. Which 
schools? All of them: elementary, high schools, colleges, universi- 
ties, and seminaries. If the authorities of an institution perceive 
the need and want to go ahead, all obstacles and objections will 
vanish. The arguments that the teaching-loads are too heavy, 
facilities inadequate, finances too low, time at a premium, all fall 
to pieces in the face of simple determination. Catholic laymen have 
built the Catholic schools, but fail to make the most of the “extra 
tax for education.” It is a bad investment, if facilities and talents 
are not put to maximum use. In view of what Pope Pius XII has 
said, Catholic educators must make some effort to promote the 
education of adults. 


The association of Catholic Teachers has not wished to remain behind 
nor fall below its ideal. We sincerely commend this active collaboration 
in an undertaking, the social importance of which cannot be sufficiently 
appreciated. It is up to you to maintain an outstanding position in this 
field of the apostolate, because the Church has always considered the 


17 Attwater, op. cit., p. 167. 
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work of education not only as very important, but as one of her essential 
duties. She has been the great educator of peoples, both by exercising this 
mission through her priests and religious, and by being the guide and 
inspiration to the institutions controlled by the laity. ... Has she not 
perhaps the function of bringing man to the perfect development of his 
being, to the fulness of his earthly and heavenly destiny? 18 
The rewards of a closer codperation of school with community are 
countless, and these alone should be an incentive to intellectual 
leaders and teachers. Nor should anyone harbor the fear that adult 
education will lower the academic status or standards of an institu- 
tion. The result will not be the depreciation of the school, but the 
raising up of the people. 
If we would make men teachers of Catholicity and the Catholic spirit, 
we must seek the solution to the problem not in the destructive hoax of 
“bringing the Church to the people” nor in the realization of that accursed 
modern shibboleth of “bringing the college to the business man,” but we 
shall find it in the more plainly evident policy of bringing the man in the 


street back to the Catholic school. Can this be done? The best answer to 
that question is that it has been done... . .19 


Examples of Adult Education 


As early as 1935 Fenwick High School in Chicago, conducted by 
the Dominican Fathers, began to utilize its buildings and faculty, 
offering courses directed to the objectives of Catholic action, com- 
munity aid and cultural development. Two other high schools have 
followed suit; namely, Cheverus High School with its Institute of 
Adult Education in Portiand, Me., and Sacred Heart High School 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. Fr. Monaghan has accomplished much in the 
way of bringing the social teachings of the church to his parishioners 
in his Parish Night School in New York City. More recently, a 
very comprehensive program was inaugurated in the Diocese of 
Pittsburgh under the name of The Institute of Adult Education, 
which holds its session in the Central Catholic High School. 

Four of the more prominent, time-tried and successful ventures 
in America have been: The Sheil School of Social Studies in Chi- 
cago; Institute of Social Education sponsored by St. John College 
in Cleveland, O.; The Catholic Institute of Adult Education under- 

18 Pope Pius XII, op. cit. 

19 Joseph A. Cousins, “A School for Action,” The Commonweal, XIV (June, 
1931), p. 207. 
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taken by The Catholic University of America in Washington, D. C.; 
and St. John’s Night School for Adults, a project of St. John’s 
Church in Philadelphia. The Sheil School is a stand-out for a well- 
rounded and complete schedule of classes for adults. It is a model 
that can well be copied. One of the best attended schools is The 
Catholic Institute of the Catholic University of America, which 
registered over 2,500 persons in the year 1951-52. Many smaller 
colleges, like Bellarmine in Louisville, Ky., and Donnelly College 
in Kansas City, Kans., have seen the wisdom and necessity of 
embarking upon an adult education program. 


The growth of adult education during the past decades has been spec- 
tacular. A report on public-school adult education in the United States 
made in 1951 shows that in four years 1947-51 enrollment in adult classes 
had increased 51.2 per cent and had risen to 4.7 million.2° 


In Catholic circles the growth has not been that phenomenal, but 
it has been considerable. No doubt, there will be a mushrooming of 
new schools for adults as a result of the recent attention given this 
matter by Pope Pius XII, who has praised with high encomium 
those engaged in this work. 


Beloved sons and daughters, you who are dedicating yourselves to adult 
education, have understood the importance of your activity, as also its 
complexity and the manifold qualities it requires. May you persevere 
courageously and find numerous imitators. It is not so much a question 
of exercising a lucrative profession, as it is a question of a genuine aposto- 
late, which is at the same time both human and Christian, and is a 
source of intimate joy for you, in the realization that you are rendering 
a service of high value. You will not be without the admiration and 
affection of your students, because they are happy to have received from 
you the gift, not only of your knowledge, but especially of your soul and 
your heart.?1 


II 


Practical Problems 


In an address given to the Deans of Catholic colleges some years 
ago, the author discussed the various practical problems in organiz- 
ing, developing, and maintaining a program of adult education. In 


20 Sister Jerome Keeler, O.S.B., “Catholic Opportunity in Adult Education,” 
America, LXXXIX (April, 1953), p. 75. 
21 Pope Pius XII, op. cit. 
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the question-period that followed the talk, these were the most 
common and important questions asked: 


What subjects do you offer? 

Where do you get the teachers? 

How do you conduct the classes? 

What type of people do you get? 

How many courses do you offer each week? Each year? 
How do you get the people there? 

How much does it cost the institution? The people? 
Are any credits given or required? Any requirements? 


ASE ares Oe ie 


Choice of Courses 


Education of adults will take on varying hues and patterns de- 
pending upon the circumstances of time and place, customs and 
living conditions. It must be strongly adaptive and elastic in order 
to serve different kinds of communities such as: an industrial city, 
a rural town, a college town, a shipping center, a non-Catholic area, 
or a center of state or federal government. These factors will de- 
termine aims and objectives. The subject matter, then, will depend 
upon the specific purpose and aims established by the Director. In 
a labor school for adults, the courses should be predominantly 
social, economic, and political; in a citizenship school, the courses 
will be exclusively directed toward training the civic and political 
sense of the individuals; in a school with cultural aims, the arts, 
handicraft and recreational activities will be featured; the need of 
training for a trade or a lucrative position will be the concern of 
a vocational school; whereas in a religious school of adult educa- 
tion, the subjects of theology, philosophy, and general Catholic 
history will be stressed. This last category, a school with religious 
objectives, is the type that is found in The Catholic Institute of 
Adult Education at the Catholic University of America. There the 
following courses have been outlined for presentation covering a 
period of four years, averaging twenty-five to thirty courses per 
year: 
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Theology and Religion 


Theology for the Laity 
Converts’ Continuation Course 
How to Read the Bible 
History of the Church 
Seven Sacraments 
Marriage Problems 
Living the Liturgy 
Psychology of Conversion 
Marian Theology 

Life of Christ 

Teaching Catechism 
Comparative Religion 
Miracles and Prophecies 
Professional Ethics 
Business Ethics 

Social Ethics ; 
Principles of Religious Life 
American Church History 
Moral Principles 
Questions and the Bible 
Famous Devotions 


Fathers of the Church 
Commandments of God 
Commandments of the Church 
Drama of the Mass 

History of the Popes 
Religious Denominations 
Truth about Spirits 

Secret of the Saints 

Modern Heresies 

Problems of Justice 

How to Explain Your Faith 
What is a Mystic 

The Mystical Body 

The Reformation 

Personal Relig. Hygiene 
Religious Orders 

Canon Law for Laymen 
Self-knowledge and Self-discipline 
Moral Problems 

Bible and Science 

Church Etiquette 


Philosophy 


The Philosophy of Communism — 


The Art of Thinking 
Story of Philosophy 

The Mature Personality 
Philosophy of Religion 
Great Philosophers 
Principles of Philosophy 
Personal Mental Hygiene 
Psychology of Adolescents 
Summa of St. Thomas 


Psychology of Adjustment 
Dynamic Psychology 

Story of the Mind 
Improving Your Personality 
Studies in Human Nature 
Psychiatry and Man 

False Philosophies 
Philosophy of Science 
Child Psychology 

How We Know Things 


Social Thought 


Social Encyclicals 
Secular Institutes 
Mothers’ School 

Men and the Issues 
Leadership School 
Law for the Laymen 
Church and State 
Political Principles 
Labor Problems 
Juvenile Delinquency 
Racial Problems and Minorities 
Catholic Statesmen 
Lay Apostolate 
Industrial Psychology 


Catholic Action 

The Role of Women 

Lies of History 

The Art of Education 

Crime Problem 

Sex Education and the Home 
Modern Economics 

Problems in Sociology 
Morality of War 

Public Opinion and Propaganda 
History of Education 

How to Rear a Family 
Current Events 

Consumer Codperatives 
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Catholic Culture 


Philosophy of Art Writers’ Club 

Morality of Art and Tirevaeire Great Books’ Course 
Catholic Novelists Best Sellers: Books 
Corrective Reading Poetry for Fun 

Latin of the Mass Liturgical Singing 

What is Culture Fallen Civilizations 
Catholic Scientists The World of the Stars 
Learning Thru Travel Elements of American Culture 
Public Expression Music Appreciation 
Drama and the Stage How to Learn a Language 
Church Architecture Story of Man 

The Mind of Newman Understanding Chesterton 
Catholic Poets Great Catholic Books 


As the above list of topics reveals, there are four basic classifica- 
tions featured by The Catholic Institute: Theology, Philosophy, 
Social Thought and Catholic Culture. With design these courses 
exclude vocational subjects and hobby courses, for the prime pur- 
pose of The Catholic Institute is to offer everyone an opportunity 
to acquire a rich Christian culture, to supplement learning long 
lost or unused, to instil solid principles of social thought and action 
and to keep Catholics mentally alert. It is the distinctive purpose 
of each adult school which will give it a specific character and 
determine its proper curriculum. 

It might be worth noting that the teaching of languages can 
come under the heading of cultural, vocational or religious, depend- 
ing upon the student’s use of a language. If the student uses the 
language for teaching purposes, it is vocational; if he uses it for 
personal enjoyment and appreciation of music or literature, it is 
cultural; if he uses it for the better understanding of the Mass, 
some phase of theology, the Fathers of the Church or the history 
of the Church, then it is religious. 


Popularity of Courses 


It is of great importance and no little interest to know which 
subjects have the greatest attraction and appeal for the people. 
The persons attending The Catholic Institute in Washington have 
shown a decided preference for the following courses placed in the 
order of precedence: 
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1. Personality Problems 8. Church History 

2. Psychiatry 9. Philosophy 

3. Psychology 10. Doctrines of the Church 
4. Mysticism 11. Politics 

5. Moral Problems 12. Economics 

6. Book Reviews 13. Encyclicals 

7. Travelogues 


This hierarchy of subject-matter may bring surprise and disap- 
pointment to persons uninitiated in the work of adult education. 
As a matter of fact, the experience of other schools may be some- 
what different because of the locality, type of students, and kind 
of school. The Sheil School of Social Studies, for example, has had 
remarkable success with its language courses, which are better 
attended than any of the others. In a small college in the mid-west 
the reaction was totally different. 


. at the end of an adult-education program in Kansas City, cards 
listing twenty-five possible courses for the fall term were passed out to 
those attending (some seventy persons). They were asked to check the 
titles in which they were most interested. Surprisingly enough, ninety per 
cent checked “The Spiritual Life.” Close seconds were “The Life of 
Christ” and “Marriage Problems.” 22 


It is the consensus of opinion among leaders in adult education 
that the study of the encyclicals is little sought after and almost 
studiously avoided. Practically the same can be said of politics and 
economics. Perhaps Pope Pius XII was aware of this situation when 
he said: “The importance of politics and the extension of economics 
in the present world naturally stimulate the educators of adults to 
treat these subjects with preference.” ” 

Whatever the cause of the apathy for “social subjects,” it is a 
certainty that people prefer intellectual dessert to the meaty sub- 
jects that are of vital importance to all. Whether it be due to in- 
dolence, weariness, complacency, ignorance, unawareness or social 
immaturity, the fact remains that the average adult prefers psy- 
chiatry to practical economic problems, lectures to discussion- 


22 Keeler, op. cit., p. 76. 
23 Pope Pius XII, op. cut. 
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groups, the cryptic to the clear, inactivity to activity. Perhaps the 
Holy Father has the answer. 


An international community is becoming established, within which it is 
essential that each should recognize what place he holds and the duty he 
must fulfill. This duty is usually defined by enunciating on the one hand 
the obligations, and on the other the rights and the liberties which the 
citizen can demand, but which very often remain more or less at the 
theoretical stage. The ignorance of the masses, their unfittedness, places 
them defenseless at the mercy of capable agitators or unscrupulous 
politicians. An intense propaganda, even though entirely false, always 
succeeds in persuading a good number of people who are devoid of any 
critical sense, even the most elementary, and incapable therefore of any 
personal reaction in order to estimate the real conditions and discern the 
true statements from unattainable promises.24 


From the vast field of courses previously outlined, and from an 
equal number not contained there, it is evident that some principle 
of selectivity must be established. The principle might narrow itself 
down to two practical considerations: “What do people need?” and 
“What do people want?” What the people want is not always co- 
incident with what they need. Adults must be trained and educated 
to a critical sense of values in the matter of selecting needful sub- 
jects; and leaders and teachers must endeavour to make the subject 
matter so appealing and vital as to make the students want what 
they really need. No adult-education program can boast of genuine 
success and achievement until it gives the people what they need 
for better social and spiritual living. 


Our colleges and academies have much to teach the workers—public 
speaking, history, singing, mechanics—any experience, indeed, that will 
open windows in their minds to give them inner satisfaction and knowl- 
edge for leadership. The Church’s social program, as set out in the En- 
cyclicals and ably expounded in our weekly periodicals, is their heritage 
and fulerum. Thousands of workers have been lost to us. Only their 
fellow-workers, bettered by an adult education, can reclaim them.25 


Teachers 


In a city like Washington, the problem of securing teachers to 
present the extensive program of The Catholic Institute has not 


24 Idem. 
25 John P. Monaghan, “Parish Night Schools,” America, LX XIII (Sept., 
1945), p. 470. 
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been too difficult; in a way it has been comparatively easy. The 
Institute, as the official Division of Adult Education of Catholic 
University, has been fortunate and blessed in drawing upon the 
intellectual manpower of the University itself. Such well-known 
speakers and teachers as Very Rev. Ignatius Smith, O.P., Very 
Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, Ph.D., 
Rev. James A. Magner, Ph.D., Rt. Rev. William J. McDonald, Rev. 
John W. Stafford, C.S.V., these and many others have generously 
and willingly participated in the University’s program of adult 
education. This is the first and most natural source of teaching 
power—the institution itself. 

Other schools, especially neighboring seminaries, have been most 
cooperative in supplying lecturers when needed. Thus several profes- 
sors from Georgetown University have lent their talent to this task 
of educating the adults, prominent among them being Dr. John 
J. O’Connor. It is this spirit of collaboration which insures a supply 
of teaching personnel to cover a variety of courses. 

In smaller cities and in little towns it will be necessary to draw 
upon a staff from larger areas going into neighboring towns and 
cities where a college is situated, in order to secure personnel. 
Sometimes a local seminary may be able to supply teachers from 
its advanced students who would both serve the people in the com- 
munity and follow the advice of the Holy Father who has suggested 
that seminarians be given work to keep them in touch with the 
people. In villages, where the seminary is the center of the com- 
munity to a great extent, this use of seminarians as teachers will 
be most practical. 

Even though the Sisters and the Brothers, who are the backbone 
of our educational system, are weighted down with heavy schedules, 
they, too, could assume some small part in this work. It might be 
a form of recreational teaching for some and an outlet for a greater 
capacity for work in others. If the Sisters and Brothers cannot 
readily be called upon, then parish priests ought to find some way 
to fulfill their obligation of teaching by helping the adults. In 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia the diocesan clergy have proved that 
they can accomplish much in this regard. 

A number of adult programs carry excellent lay teachers. While 
these specialize in vocational subjects principally, it is possible 
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that, through the training of lay teachers, they, too, may be able to 
handle subjects that touch more directly on Catholic life and teach- 
ings. Not only lay teachers, but also laymen in other professions 
should be considered for teaching roles. This is suggested by Pope 
Pius XII indirectly in his plea for assistance from others not in 
the teaching field. 


From what we have said, it is easy to conclude that efficacious and gen- 
eralized education of adults cannot be the work of one sole institution, 
but must be the result of an interplay of activities carried out by all 
those who have any authority over the people. Whoever addresses himself 
to the public, under any title whatsoever, shares in the responsibility for 
adult education. . . .26 


This quotation would call upon lawyers, doctors, judges, business 
men and public officials to use their talents and training to further 
the apostolate of adult education, both in their professional work 
and also in formal teaching. Whoever the professors will be, great 
care must be taken in choosing competent persons. The ability and 
calibre of the speakers make or mar the program. The Catholic 
Institute in Washington owes its success and growth to the very 
capable speakers and teachers who have caught the spirit of the 
movement and given so unstintingly of their time and talents. 


Conducting Classes 


The method of conducting classes will depend upon the subject- 
matter and the purpose of the course. The classroom technique is 
used when factual information is imparted, especially to small 
groups. In the presence of a large audience, the lecture is most 
reliable with a period for questions included. Informal discussion- 
groups, with all students actively participating, should be the rule 
in handling “problem-courses”; marriage problems, moral prob- 
lems, writing classes, leadership schools and the Great Books 
Course. The Holy Father has laid great stress on the active par- 
ticipation of the students. 


But he must aim higher and give the adult a share in the conquest of 
knowledge through exercises in reflection and expression, carried out in 
small groups on concrete topics, in order to train them to transform into 


26 Pope Pius XII, op. cit. 
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living culture the inexhaustible contribution of daily experience. Within 
the limits of the possible, the adult must be enabled to preserve his 
liberty, though this does not mean segregating himself and refusing to 
collaborate in those activities which would require participation.?7 


Regretfully enough it is not easy to persuade people to participate 
actively. Experience has shown that adults, after a hard day’s 
work, prefer to relax and learn, rather than work and learn. This 
almost precludes reading assignments and other types of home- 
work. Older people seem to be allergic to work in and out of the 
classroom. Consequently lectures are most appealing to adult 
students, thuogh not necessarily most beneficial. 


The prevailing task, therefore, of adult education will be less to preserve 
than to rebuild. This task cannot be fulfilled by interesting lectures. 
People are in need not of mere facts but a way of living. One cannot 
teach a person to swim by speaking about swimming, but only by mak- 
ing him swim under the guidance and with the help of an experienced 
teacher.28 


A well-rounded program of adult education will offer the people 
every method and technique of teaching in order to suit the needs 
of different kinds of students who vary so much in talents, age and 
occupation. For the time being, it might be opportune to attract 
them with lectures with an eye to making them active participants 
later. 


Adult Students 


Adult students, first of all, are somewhat mature in age and not 
currently subject to formal schooling. Strictly speaking, a younger 
person in his late teens or early twenties can come under the 
category of an adult, since he is out of school. A sampling of the 
persons attending The Catholic Institute indicated that most of the 
adults fell into the age bracket of 35-55. There were very few per- 
sons in their twenties; and comparatively few older persons in their 
sixties. These two fringe groups, incidentally, are the very ones 
who could best profit by an adult education program; the younger 
element because it should serve others and the older segment 
because it needs to be served. The younger set should be exposed 


27 Idem. 
28 Mokre, op. cit., p. 428. 
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to courses that make them think; the older generation should have 
something in the way of recreational activity. 

Like most other schools for adults, The Catholic Institute has a 
preponderance of women. The ratio of women to men in attendance 
is 75 per cent to 25 per cent. In some special classes, especially 
those dealing with current events, politics and economics, over half 
of the students will be men. But this is the exception. It is not 
unusual to expect a good sprinkling of non-Catholics in all of the 
classes. The number of non-Catholics runs as high as fifteen per 
cent. All walks of life are represented especially in large lecture- 
classes, particularly when the topic has universal appeal. Ordi- 
narily, professional people, like doctors, lawyers, teachers, bankers, 
engineers, and artists do not constitute a majority of the class 
members. They are well enough represented considering their pro- 
portionate numbers relative to society at large. Again here, too, 
when specialized courses are offered, the professional group will be 
very much in evidence. For the most part, adult-education pro- 
grams attract the average person, with the two poles of intelligence, 
the genius and the dullard, noticeably absent. 

Every conceivable reason has been given by adults for attending 
these classes. 


“Y’m back at school after 25 years,” a pretty grandmother said. “I came 
back because of general interest in doing further studying, and to keep 
from feeling sorry for myself.” She smiled, “You know, so many women 
feel neglected when they start getting a little older.” 29 


A gray-haired couple said the lectures presented them with a unique 
opportunity to bring in non-Catholic friends and give them some 
understanding of the Catholic Faith. A young government girl 
employee voiced the feeling of many when she pointed out that 
she had not been educated in Catholic schools and consequently 
these lectures made up for much that she had missed in her early 
education. A middle-aged woman hit upon one of the reasons why 
The Catholic Institute was started when she said that she valued 
the program as an opportunity to gain a knowledge of theology 
which cannot be gotten in Sunday sermons. Here the instructions 
are on a higher level and questions can be asked to clear up any 


29 The Catholic Standard (Washington, D. C., May 15, 1953), p. 23. 
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doubts. These unfold the motives some of the students have for 
coming. All of the adults who come, do have their reasons, and 
they all have a keen sense of appreciation. 


Time of Classes 


Planning an adult-education program entails a keen knowledge 
of the community, attention being paid to the evening Church 
services, local shopping and general working conditions. In one 
word, the principle of adaptation must be employed. Every con- 
sideration must be extended to those who are out on their jobs all 
day. The luxury of any type of schooling has to be sandwiched in 
between the bits of leisure time at their disposal. Adult schools 
must, above all, be seasonal; autumn, winter and spring are the 
usual times. Each seasonal series, term, or semester should not 
exceed a total of eight consecutive weeks. Seven weeks is probably 
ideal for adults, since they tire easily, need variety, cannot be 
compelled to attend, and must make provision for other social 
obligations. If three series are chosen, it is inadvisable to go beyond 
the first week of December; to present a heavy schedule for Lent 
(or even to have anything in Lent) ; or to continue until late spring. 
At least a month’s break should come between series to give people 
a rest and to whet their intellectual appetites for the future. 

The choice of nights during the week is extremely important. 
Universally throughout the United States the week-end is most 
unsuitable for such schools. It is almost foolhardy to try a Friday, 
Saturday or Sunday night. There are some exceptions. A Great 
Books Course was successfully carried out on a Sunday afternoon 
basis. A good turn-out of students made a Leadership School suc- 
cessful on a Saturday morning. Friday evenings can be utilized, 
provided the courses are recreational in nature. The Institute of 
Adult Education in Pittsburgh, Pa., concentrates all of its twenty 
or more courses on two nights: Monday and Tuesday. In Wash- 
ington, The Catholic Institute runs Monday through Thursday. 
St. John’s in Cleveland holds its classes on Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays. A thorough knowledge of the occupational and recrea- 
tional habits of the local inhabitants will best guide one’s choice of 
days and nights, The day, too, can be used to great advantage, as 
in the case of a Mothers’ School that was held in the afternoon on 
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the campus of Catholic University. Be it day or night, the time 
must conform to the convenience of the people. 

No classes should extend beyond the hour of ten in the evening. 
Some schools have been fortunate enough to offer classes imme- 
diately after working-hours. This is most satisfactory for the adults, 
if it can be done by reason of the downtown location. One rule that 
most successful schools follow is this: Give the people as much as 
you can once they have come. Most persons come only once a week. 
A smaller number can afford two nights a week. Very few would 
attempt three nights a week. Hence, it is best to encourage the 
average person to take two or three courses per night. The Catholic 
Institute has obtained wonderful results with so-called “combina- 
tion courses.” Two courses are given as a unit for the evening. 
People sign up for the two lectures together. There is a slight inter- 
mission between lectures. Very few persons would want to sit 
through more than two lectures. 

There are a number of persons who cannot attend regularly from 
week to week. For this reason the lecture-type of presentation with 
a specifically named topic offered each session will be of service to 
those who do not wish to commit themselves for a full eight weeks. 
This has permitted persons to attend occasionally who otherwise 
would not come at all. This freedom of choice on their part ulti- 
mately is advantageous to the individuals and to the school. It is 
just another form of consideration which must be shown to adults 
who cannot be treated like children. Consequently school-day at- 
titudes of by-gone days should be eschewed. Thus small classrooms 
with small desks must not be used. If possible use a non-classroom. 
Wherever possible cater to the infirmities of old age by choosing 
larger and more comfortable seats and sizable rooms. In the long 
run this will prove to be a major factor of success. 


Use of Advertising 


The most intriguing question of all is: “How do you get the 
people to attend?” The answer is very simple: Advertising, adver- 
tising. Every conceivable means of publicity should be exploited. 
The best possible advertisement is good speakers. Small classes 
have grown because of person-to-person publicity. The second best 
is possibly the hand-to-hand distribution of programs. The Catholic 
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Institute in Washington owes much of its growth to a group of 
volunteer workers who have distributed as many as 25,000 pro- 
grams for each series at the doors of the various churches. Patiently 
they have stood outside the churches making certain that the pro- 
grams were given personally to individuals after the Masses. The 
permission of His Excellency Patrick A. O’Boyle, the Archbishop, 
and the fine codperation of the local clergy have made this tech- 
nique possible. There is no substitute for the interest and zeal of 
the clergy in this important work. 

An attractively printed program of classes must be put down as 
an important factor. The public does not like generalities. There- 
fore, a program which contains more than the title of the course, 
and goes on to list the topics to be discussed each night will be 
well received. The topics themselves must be catchy to the eye and 
mind. It is useless to have a wide distribution of programs if the 
content is not luring and inviting. 

The above three means: Good speakers, the codperation of the 
clergy and volunteer workers, and an attractive program, should 
be supplemented with both free and paid advertising. Free pub- 
licity can be gotten over radio and television on community pro- 
grams; the newspapers will print short announcements; libraries 
and business houses are most willing to display a poster, program 
or placard. Feature stories ought to be written for the papers. The 
shopping papers read by the housewives are an excellent avenue of 
getting to the people. To insure the acquisition of free advertising 
and a good press, a little paid advertising will not harm the cause. 
The ads in the daily paper introduce many a non-Catholic to the 
school. Lastly, a little stump-speaking before various Church or- 
ganizations, schools and clubs give the public a chance to see the 
school in action. 

Once the school is organized and the students have been attracted, 
the director must face the task of sustaining interest and member- 
ship. The Holy Father had a word or two to say about attracting 
and holding their interest: 


Besides, it should be noted that adults present themselves voluntarily as 
students. It is frequently necessary to begin by persuading them of the 
utility of further instruction. Then their attention must be held and 
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their interest stimulated in order to assure diligence, without which no 
worthwhile work is possible.3® 


Shortly after these words Pope Pius XII spoke of the manner, 
character and disposition of the leaders and teachers in adult educa- 
tion. Here he is referring to the personal touch. In the classes the 
teachers must take care of this; outside the director and his as- 
sistants must keep in close contact with the people. A well-devel- 
oped mail-list is absolutely necessary. A two-cent posteard or a 
regular newsletter will help to make the people feel that they 
belong. Even the very name of the school should be personalized, 
wherever possible. The adults must be made to feel at home. 


Financial Problems 


A well-organized plan of adult education can and should pay for 
itself. In the case where the teachers are volunteers, the facilities 
readily available, the small registration fee should cover the costs 
of advertising. In other cases where teachers are paid and rentals 
are to be considered, even then, a few large lecture-classes will be 
able to defray some of these expenses. Most adult-education schools 
have a registration fee of five dollars per course. This setup, 
properly administered, should never be the victim of a deficit. 

The public represents a paradox: people like a bargain; yet they 
don’t want something for nothing. It is a mistake to ask for no fee 
at all. It is a greater error to make the fee prohibitive. Even where 
courses were offered without a charge, the people voluntarily wanted 
to make a contribution. Bargain phases can easily be conjured up. 
Instead of $5.00 per course, a flat registration fee of $10.00 for a 
year could be introduced. The adults attending The Catholic In- 
stitute like two features in particular: They are permitted to pay 
on the installment plan; ie., per night; then they can attend the 
“combination courses” (2 courses per night) for $5.00. This really 
is a fee of $2.50 per course. Since the installment plan idea is so 
popular, a $12.00 fee per year could be set up, payable one dollar 
per month. These are practices that have the virtue of being tried; 
their adoption will prove worthwhile. 

It is a commonplace to say that education does not pay. Even 


30 Pope Pius XII, op. cit. 
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though a venture into adult education should not be successful 
financially, its publicity value, the service to the community, and 
satisfaction to the teachers would be sufficient compensation. Any 
financial expenditure should be looked upon as an investment, 
rather than a loss. This investment will not be too taxing to any 
institution, since registration fees, patrons, and gifts will offset it. 
Volunteer workers will ease the burden in many ways. These can 
take care of the typing, distribution of programs, in some cases 
printing and even the teaching work. At the University of Min- 
nesota, the Continuation School is blessed with a choice of any 
faculty members, who are not paid for the services they render 
adult education. There are a number of adult programs where the 
teachers do volunteer work. This cuts expenses in half, leaving 
advertising as the major item. It does seem proper to give the 
lecturers in adult education some recognition. Either provision 
could be made at the beginning of the term to lighten their schedule 
because of participation in adult education; or the teachers should 
be paid for their adult assignments. Just as the adults prefer to 
pay a small fee for their classes, so the teachers prefer at least a 
small sum for teaching the classes. This will insure getting a larger 
pool of professors, and better quality, too. The practice of paying 
the lecturers does not preclude the use of volunteers. Some will 
want to donate their services to this excellent apostolate. 


Non-credit Classes 


It is of the essence of the term “adult education” that it be 
restricted to work for which no credit will be given. Adult educa- 
tion is supposed to serve those who already have their credits, those 
who do not want credits, and those who cannot get them for various 
reasons. Those who are seeking credit-courses should use the exist- 
ing academic machinery designed for credit production. It is a 
great handicap for a professor to have a class to which both regular 
academic students and adult-education students are admitted. In 
such a case he has to teach on two levels. At the same time it is 
an injustice to both groups of students. Each will suffer an in- 
justice in not getting what it wants. The adult education school 
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must be homogeneous in its student body to achieve the purpose 
that it has set for itself. 


Everett Dean Martin speaking to the same conference (Chicago Con- 
ference on Adult Education) indicated that the interest in education 
today is comparable to the revival of learning in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and that each must enrich his own life of knowledge and un- 
derstanding before it is possible to enlighten others properly and effec- 
tively. Surely then, adult education is the continued training in life outside 
the school to meet the insistent problems of life. Education should not 
be one-sided or narrow; it should concern the whole man.31 


Adult education should be a training “outside the school” in many 
ways. The methods and techniques should not be those used in 
school. The people themselves do not want home-work, recitations, 
term papers, and examinations which are employed to measure and 
mark the mind. In an informal and leisurely way they are hungry 
for inspirational and cultural benefits. 


Hence, a school for adults must provide not only instruction, but also an 
education, a culture. Not content with teaching positive norms along with 
technical and methodological knowledge, it must also undertake to teach 
strictly human problems belonging to the spiritual order. At the present 
time, many working men are in a position already more worthy of their 
condition as human beings. The reduction of working hours, better salaries, 
and assured free time permit them, once they have discharged their pro- 
fessional duties, to devote themselves to a fuller development of their 
human qualities.32 


While the absence of credits, diplomas and textbooks characterizes 
the school of adult education, it is advisable and helpful to offer 
the adults brief outlines of the lectures, and then to give them a 
certificate of attendance. This is Just another way of offering them 
something practical and of making them feel that they belong. 


Conclusion 


Long years ago, Christ founded a teaching Church which, in its 
formative stage, dealt chiefly with adults. Christ picked the mature 
in age for his apostles and disciples. Later, the apostles themselves 
evangelized the older segment of the population. Even in the early 
Christian era, the discipline of the Church and its liturgy were 


31 James A. Fitzgerald, “Adult Education,” America, LI (July, 1934), p. 303. 
82 Pope Pius XII, op. cit. 
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geared for the adult mind. It was the adults who were taught and 
in return taught others. : . 
The spread and the defense of the existing confines of Chris- 
tianity demand an educated and articulate laity. Even as Christ 
patiently trained the apostles, so too must the modern apostle of 
God’s truth be properly educated. “Men are not driven into Com- 
munism by poverty. They are educated to Communism. Whoever 
opens the windows of a man’s mind, soon holds the key to his 
heart. . . .” °3 It was the world-struggle of the Church with forces 
of evil that the Pope had in mind when he pointed out the im- 
portance of adult education, and lauded those who participate in it: 


And you who are enrolled as students in the courses of adult education, 
We congratulate you on your desire for intellectual progress, and on your 
aspiration to fit yourselves ever more perfectly for the duties and respon- 
sibilities which our age imposes on you. Your perseverance will find its 
recompense not only in your own individual perfection, but also in the 
advantages accruing from it to your family and the whole of your social 
circle.34 


Appendix 


Note: No study of adult education among Catholics can afford to bypass 
or overlook one of the most recent and possibly the most successful adult- 
education projects in the U. 8S. St. John’s Night School for Adults in Phila- 
delphia has had remarkable results from its inception in 1951. A summary of 
its purpose, operation and accomplishments is given here as a tribute to the 
genius of its founder, Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. Leo Boyle, and as an inspiration 
and example to others. 


St. John’s Night School for Adults 


Motto: “Increase Your Knowledge................00008: Deepen Your Faith” 
Non-profit School for the advancement of Adult Education 
Corporation: President Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. Leo Boyle 
Executive Administrator Rev. Joseph M. Gleason 
Treasurer Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. Leo Boyle 
Secretary Miss Anne M. Comerford 
Opening Term: October 1, 1951. First year extended from October 1, 1951 
to May, 1952. 
Teachers: 107 (First Year) Teachers: 167 (Second Year) 
Clergy: 41 Clergy: 71 
Lay: 66 Lay: 96 
Students: 4300 (3 terms) Students: 11,600 


33 Monaghan, op. cit., p. 470. 
34 Pope Pius XII, op. cit. 
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1—There are 87 courses at present (Spring Term, 1953) embracing: 


1—The Arts and Sciences 4—Religion Courses 
2—Business Courses 5—Recreational Courses 
3—Philosophical Studies 6—Rehabilitation Courses 


2—The School Year consists of three terms Fall, Winter and Spring. Each 
term extends eight weeks. Each class lasting one and one-half hours. 
Typing is the only exception, this lasts for a period of two hours. 


3—Classes are held one night a week, for eight weeks, Monday through 
Friday. 


4—The tuition per subject is $5.00. This covers the term of eight weeks. The 
tuition for Typing is $10.00 for the eight weeks. 


5—Beginning April 13, 1953, we inaugurated two sessions per night. 
The first classes start at 6:30 and extend until 8:00 P. M. 
The second classes start at 8:00 and extend until 9:30 P. M. 
Typing is held from 7:30 until 9:30 P. M. 


6—The school contains 15 classrooms, 9 in the main building, 6 in the annex. 


7—In the main building we have a “Free Catholic Lending Library” that 
accommodates the general public as well as the school. 


8—The main building also contains a spacious auditorium which serves many 
purposes, on Sundays and Holy Days it serves as a Chapel. At other 
times the auditorium serves as a “Lecture Hall,” as a “Banquet Hall,” 
and Meeting Hall for worthwhile endeavors and last but not least as a 
class room. 


10—The school offers many “Free Courses” to meet the pressing problems of 
the present unsettled times. 


Free Courses: Pre-Seminary 
Sign Language 
Human Relations (Dealing with racial problems) 
Pre-Marriage Instruction 
Laryngects 
Cerebral Palsied Youth Group 
Convert Classes (Held twice weekly) 
Speech Correction Classes (For Children and Adults) 
(Also Convert instructions by mail) 


11—Specialized Classes: 

Sign Language (For the Deaf and those who aid them) 

Laryngects (Persons who have had their larynx removed learn to 
ue new methods of speaking to overcome their present handi- 
cap 

Cerebral Palsied Children (Classes held to develop coordination 
through dancing) 

Speech Correction Classes for Children and Adults (Held for those 
striving to overcome impediments of speech) 
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12—Facilities for recreation and eating are offered to the students by means 
of: 
Bowling Alleys 
Pool Table 
And the Snack Bar which is open from 4:30 until 10 P. M. each 
school night 
13—Saint John’s also offers a series of “Lectures” given by internationally 
noted lecturers on the First Fridays of each month from October through 
the month of April. The subscription fee is very nominal. 


THE EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF LAY BROTHERS 
SERAPHIN TiBEsaR, O.F.M. 


The whole topic of Franciscan lay brothers resolves itself into 
two major problems: 

1) Obtaining vocations 

2) Preserving the vocations 

The former pertains to the Seraphic Society for Vocations; the 
latter pertains to the present paper under the title of “The Educa- 
tion and Training of Lay Brothers.” 

After the grace of God, a complete yet moderated program of 
education and training for the aspirants and Lay Brothers is per- 
haps the basic means, on the part of the Order, for holding and 
maturing vocations to the lay brotherhood. 

In philosophy, we are told that God is orderly—there are “no 
jumps in nature.” In general, we hold the same in theology, while 
admitting miracles in both fields. We speak of the “natural order” 
and the “supernatural order”; we speak of the “order” between the 
two. Concerning this, Father Walter Farrell, O.P., has a few per- 
tinent statements: ‘‘a lopsided or distorted nature is no adequate 
foundation on which to build the supernatural.” : 

“The natural is not smothered but enhanced by the supernatural.” 

“The very goals of the supernatural are the fulfillment and sur- 
passing of the highest hopes of nature.” 

“The two are not rivals but complements, one to the other: if 
either be lacking, a man is in some sense dead. If both be present 
in their full vigor, a man has the flowering fullness of life.” 2 

The normal development of vocational grace, then, implies order. 
Growth in the natural sphere is orderly; growth in the supernatural 
sphere is orderly . . . normally. The vocation of a Franciscan lay 
brother lives and grows normally where order prevails. We may 
term this order: A moderated yet complete program of education 
and training. A complete program takes in the full religious voca- 
"1 Walter Farrell, Divine Grace in: The Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas, 3 
vol. (N. Y., Benziger Bros., 1947), Vol. III, p. 327-9. 
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tion and embodies the two phases: direct and indirect. Religion 
must permeate the whole day and life. A lay brother must be a 
true religious whether clothed in the habit or clothed in overalls. 
This conviction is essential to an orderly program. It is the unify- 
ing principle in the program. It is the “core curriculum.” It em- 
bodies a fundamental principle of St. Francis: “Those friars to 
whom the Lord has given the grace of working should labor faith- 
fully and devoutly, so that in banishing idleness, the enemy of the 
soul, they do not extinguish the spirit of holy prayer and devotion, 
to which all temporal things should be subservient.” ? Religion is 
is the profession of the lay brother and he must work at it con- 
tinuously. 

The terms “direct” and “indirect” in reference to the two phases 
of the full religious vocation, may now be turned into the more 
common terminology: “religious” and “technical” respectively. 

“Moderated” program is taken here to mean with due considera- 
tion to circumstances. In other words, orderly growth in the pro- 
gram demands that the progress be from the simple to the less 
simple with allowances for individual differences, for group differ- 
ences and local differences. 


The Program 


In a decree dated April 9, 1951, our then Father General Pacific 
M. Perantoni gave his signature to the manuscript: Normae de 
seraphica juventute religiose educanda et efformanda in Ordine 
Fratrum Minorum. Chapter 7, articles 97 to 112 inclusive is en- 
titled “De Fratribus Laicis.” Section E of the appendix lists the 
topics to be treated under: Christian Doctrine, Ascetics and Fran- 
ciscana. Ceremonies, rules of politeness and deportment besides 
study of the vernacular are to be included in the weekly periods. 

The outline as given in the Normae can furnish us with the 
theory for a complete, yet moderated, program. 


Objectives: 
1. To form true sons of St. Francis . . . genuine Friars Minor 


2 Rule of the Friars Minor, ch. V. 
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in humility, poverty and the Holy Gospel of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

2. To imbue these genuine sons of St. Francis with an abiding 
appreciation of the work and the apostolate of their priest con- 
freres, knowing that they are co-workers with them in the salva- 
tion of souls. 

3. Undertake and complete humbly and exactly the tasks of 
the lay brother in the spirit of prayer and devotion. 

4. Artificiwm aliquod discant et factitent; even be allowed to 
take a “cursum technicum”; so that “in arte quisque sua exerce- 
atur ut peritior evadet.”’ 


Curriculum: 


1. Religion viz., Dogma, morals, liturgy and chant. 

2. Elementary reading and writing. 

3. Rules of politeness, religious decorum, hygiene. 

4. Trades “secundum ingenium et animi inclinationem” unius- 
cujusque “pro utilitate Provinciae et Missionum.” 


Place: 


“Maxime curandum est ut unaquaeque provincia suum habeat 
coenobium (aut plura) quasi collegium laicale seraphicum, 
educandis formandisque fratribus laicis destinatum. Ibi per 
idoneos magistros, postulantes collegialiter viventes instituantur.” 

“Aliquae Provinciae habent etiam institutum pro juvenibus 
sese disponentibus ad ingrediendam Religionem, qui Probandatus 
dicitur.” 


Facilities: 

“In coenobio vel collegio ubi adulescentes laici educantur, 
officinae v.g. vestifici, fabri, sutoris, electricistae, etc., optime 
instructae sint .. .” 


Inbrary: 

Besides spiritual books (especially Franciscan in content and 
authorship), the library should also have technical works as 
implied by art. 105: “. . . Minister Provincialis permittet eos 
legere librum vel commentarium periodicum suae cujusque artis.” 
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Teachers: 


“Docente et moderante fratre maturae aetatis, religiosae dis- 
ciplinae exemplari artium perito,” it is the concern of each 
Province to have able teachers for the Brothers. 


Students: 


Careful selection; age 15; may wear tertiary habit after six 
months; six months canonical postulancy after two years can- 
didacy. 


The Program in Action 


To clothe this skeletal program will be the purpose of the fol- 
lowing notes. It is one way of transferring theory into practice. 
The suggestions are not to be considered final but workable and 
reasonably efficient. With a wider field of application, experimental 
evidence may be collected toward demonstrable conclusions. 

As indicated before, Religion is fundamental. Moderation, here, 
is very important: not too much, not too little. Too much may 
smother the seed of vocation before the roots can form; too little 
will kill the seed just as surely—for lack of nourishment. 

Externals are not to be overlooked such as: wearing of the full 
tertiary habit after the first six months. It is a constant reminder 
of the new purpose in life for the candidate. Suitable external 
solemnity should attend the clothing with the tertiary habit, as also 
the ceremony of profession one year later. At this time, the can- 
didate should be granted the choice of making the two private 
vows of chastity and obedience after consultation with the spiritual 
director and confessor. The two private vows have definite effect 
on the tertiary, leading to a deeper sense of responsibility and 
spiritual maturity. Besides, a tertiary aspiring to the first Order 
should be allowed the same privileges as an oblate in the order. 

Recitation of the full lay brother’s office of seventy-six Our 
Fathers in common seems also an excellent way of centering atten- 
tion often during the day on the purpose of this time of prepara- 
tion and grace. 

If gradually worked into a full schedule of religious exercises, a 
good, willing candidate will experience little difficulty in accom- 
modating himself to the complete schedule and practice of the 
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religious life aside from meditation and meditative spiritual read- 
ing. By limiting the candidate to one half hour of formal medita- 
tion a day and dividing the half hour into fifteen-minute periods, 
morning and evening, the danger of establishing the habit of sleep- 
ing through a spiritual exercise that is beyond present abilities is 
greatly lessened. Almost everyone will be able, practically from 
the beginning, to use fifteen minutes profitably, especially when 
the meditation is practical and predigested by the master. 

As instructions on, and practice in, the art of meditating advance, 
the candidate will find the fifteen minutes too short. The need, then, 
has been created within each one for more time—rather than more 
time supplied in the beginning for less need (Whether the subject 
be religious or technical, a felt need is still the prime motivator. 
It is the Master’s duty to organize his materials, values and ideals 
toward this end). 

By the time the candidate is convinced that fifteen-minute 
periods are too short, he will be ready for the six months canonical 
postulaney and half-hour periods of meditation. 

While the need for longer periods is gathering strength rather 
than being felt, emphasis is placed on meditative specialized read- 
ing. Again, the need must be felt by the candidates. They must be 
led on to realize that religious life is the life of the spirit; the spirit 
is subject also to the laws of growth and perfection as well as to 
the laws of deterioration and death. To obtain the former and 
avoid the latter, a first requisite is spiritual food. Grace, Sacra- 
ments, prayer are broad subjects of essential importance in the life 
of the spirit and in the realm of spiritual reading. Spiritual read- 
ing must become habitual to extract the genuine value from these 
subjects. 

One means toward the formation of a habit in spiritual reading 
is a monthly check-up on notebooks by the Master. The candidates 
are encouraged to adopt the habit of taking notes while perform- 
ing the spiritual reading; thoughts namely that are particularly 
striking and applicable to self; thoughts that need further clarifica- 
tion; reflections and resolutions as fruits of the reading. When a 
new book is started, the title, author and general information are 
entered at once in the notebook so that thereafter only a reference 
to the page is required for identification. 
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Some of the advantages of this practice besides the check-up on 
the occurrence of the reading itself are: the deeper impression of 
the thought on memory and the more likelihood of an effect on 
life, since the notes can be reviewed on days of recollection and 
retreat. 


Obedience 


The tertiary years should be preparatory years. The religious 
principles and ideals learned during these years should be im- 
portant now as well as for the responsibilities of future years and 
the more immediate year of the novitiate. Toward this end, 
emphasis should be placed on supernatural obedience in all its 
phases. If this one habit is firmly rooted during the preparatory 
years, the religious training has been successful; no amount of 
other religious habits can supply for its absence. 

St. Thomas Aquinas says “the vow of obedience is the chief of 
all religious vows”; as “chief,” obedience should have first and 
lasting attention. St. Thomas gives the reasons why: 


1) Obedience is an offering of the will of man to God. 

2) “Obedience includes the other two vows; but not vice 
versa.” 

3) Obedience “extends properly to those acts that are closely 
connected with the end of religion.” 


He concludes: “It follows from this that the vow of obedience is 
more essential to the religious life.” 

Education of today tends toward independence in thought, word 
and action. The youth who come to us, therefore, most probably 
have acquired a spirit of independence beyond the non serviam of 
corrupt nature. The task is to obtain an intelligent, supernatural 
obedience without sacrificing wholesome initiative and sense of 
responsibility. Youth is idealistic and responds quickly to ideals 
that are appealing. Certainly, we find such among the youth who 
apply in good will for entrance into the religious life. From the 
first moment, then, we must place this ideal before them; “in 


season, and out of season’”—always—because there never is a 


3 Walter Farrell, zbid., Vol. II, q. 186, art. 8, p. 197. 
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“closed season” on obedience in religious life. But this life of 
obedience must be made attractive and appealing—through the 
beauty and security of the service of God. There is no automatic 
transfer of training in the field of obedience; hence the need of 
watchful care, especially in the beginning, to make the various 
applications to the different fields. 


Catechetics 


As educators, we have learned that it is safe not to expect too 
much from our students; not to take anything for granted with 
regard to previous knowledge. It is just as important to be guided 
by the same unsanguine expectations with regard to religious 
knowledge and especially the ability to give reasons for the “faith 
that is in them.” Therefore, the insistence on catechetical instruc- 
tion regularly within each week. Haphazard insistence on this point 
will render all other insistence futile. Where there is no founda- 
tion for the supernatural life, where there is no growth in the 
supernatural, there is no supernatural life. 


Self-Conquest 


Some points that are not as directly related to the supernatural 
as catechetics, are often overlooked as means toward supernatural 
growth. A number of educational principles—applicable to learn- 
ing in technical and manual fields of lay brother training may be 
considered here. No violence need be done to reconcile such prin- 
ciples to a place in the supernatural structure of religious life. 

Father William Cunningham, noted educator at Notre Dame 
University, in his book, The Pivotal Problems of Education, de- 
votes an entire chapter to grace and the supernatural as an essential 
factor in “man-making”—the purpose, namely, of all true educa- 
tion. The following is the thread of the argument: God gives grace; 
God demands man’s cooperation with grace; this cooperation de- 
mands self-denial or penance; the exercise of this penance is 
asceticism because “asceticism is the practice of penance by those 
who would be true followers of Christ,” and “ascetics are those 
who through rigorous self-discipline set out to put the soul in the 
saddle riding the beast of their animality on earth’s road to 
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heaven.” * Self-development, therefore, demands self-control, self- 
conquest. As Father Moritz Meschler, 8.J., states in his book, Three 
Fundamental Principles of the Spiritual Life, “to give up this 
principle is to renounce all spiritual earnestness, all aim at per- 
fection.” > Opportunities are not lacking for the exercise of self- 
control and self-conquest in the daily schedule of the lay brother. 

With these preliminaries over, we proceed to the educational 
principles whose application may serve as means toward self- 
conquest and progress in the supernatural life while furthering the 
learning process in technical and manual arts. 

The first concerns feelings and emotions. William Kelly states 
that “without feelings and emotions, one could neither learn nor 
achieve. ... Many experiments have proved that learning is 
facilitated if the individual practices with satisfaction and if suc- 
cess attends his efforts.” ° Without going into critical appraisal of 
these statements, sufficient agreement will be found for the conclu- 
sion. Learning is tied up with pleasure or displeasure; with like or 
dislike; joy or sadness. In many instances, if learning is to take 
place at all, there will be required the exercise of self-control and 
self-conquest over displeasure, dislike and sadness, so that the 
proper attitude or disposition can be maintained to insure atten- 
tion to the task in hand. 

Attention itself is an important item to be considered here. We 
are not so much concerned about spontaneous attention except in 
so far as to limit it to such objects as fit in with the religious life. 

We speak here of the voluntary or deliberate type of attention 
which calls for the exercise of will power. “All study, mental train- 
ing and discipline are dependent upon voluntary attention.”7 It 
demands self-control to throw out habitually the insignificant and 
attend to the significant, whether in the field of intellect, will or 
body skills. It also takes self-control to attend to an object that is 
valuable but not immediately interesting. 

4William F. Cunningham, CS.C., The Pivotal Problems of Hducation 
(N. Y., Macmillan Co., 5th Printing, 1949), p. 249. 


5 Moritz, Meschler, S.J.. Three Fundamental Principles of the Spiritual Life 
(St. Louis, Herder, 1929), p. 148. 

6 William A. Kelly, Educational Psychology (Milwaukee, Bruce, 3rd Ed., 
1946), p. 170. 

7 Ibid., p. 119. 
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Interest is either native or acquired. Not all of the candidates 
who come to follow the lay brother’s vocation have a native in- 
terest in the trade that obedience may have in store for them. It 
is important that such candidates are made aware of both the 
possibility and the necessity of acquiring an interest in the assigned 
field. Students, for example, with a phobia for mathematics may 
become interested in mathematics—once these students are con- 
vinced that experimental evidence exists to prove that such is 
possible and reasonable and needful. It is primarily a question of 
proper motivation. 

Subjective reasons like utility, duty, necessity, may form enough 
motive power. But eventually we hope to develop within the lay 
brothers a sense and habit of obedience strong enough to supply 
for all motive power. With beginners, perhaps, this is not possible. 
God gave the natural powers to be developed also and super- 
naturalized. 

Since “all the volitional acts of man’s life are performed under 
the influence of motives,” * we understand the importance of proper 
motivation for lay brother aspirants. The purpose of motivation is 
to arouse interest and to arouse effort toward a reasonable goal. 
The latter falls also within the domain of the teacher insofar as 
“direction and guidance of the pupil’s interest and effort” toward 
proper purposes and goals calls for a more mature and experienced 
mind. 

Basic to all motivation is a knowledge of the relationship between 
required task and the goal to be achieved, between effort and 
desired outcome. It answers the question, “Why?” Motivation 
takes over where incentives leave off and aims to sustain interest 
and effort until the task is accomplished and objectives realized. 

Because of the vital importance of motivation in the lives of 
the lay brothers, special attention must be given to the super- 
naturalization of motives. Motivation must become so natural that 
the basis of good habits is thereby established. The nature and 
necessity of habit will show this field to be very important.® Habit 
is acquired, not inherited, and renders a permanent facility for a 
definite action. 


8 Ibid., p. 293. 
9 Cf. ibid., p. 175. 
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“All mental and physical activities are subject to the laws of 
habit.” 1° (Moral activities are not to be excluded—but these fall 
under the topic of Religion directly.) “All real habit formation is 
self-training.” ™ 

Habit formation for best results calls for attention to perfect 
practice and determination to become proficient in the habit..Both 
conditions will offer frequent opportunities for self-control, self- 
conquest, for renewal of the good intention, for growth in perfec- 
tion. 


Teachers 


The theory of the foregoing can be explained by the Master in 
his conferences and lectures, but the practical application will 
depend, in large measure, on the professed lay brothers who are 
the teachers in the various trades. A professed lay brother, qualified 
both as an example of sound religious practice and an exponent of 
reliable trade practice, makes the ideal teacher for the candidate 
to the lay brotherhood. No one knows the life of a religious brother 
as well as he who has been living it exactly for years. Nothing can 
explain the life as convincingly to the aspirant as the living ex- 
ample working at his side, day after day. The twofold aspect of 
the Franciscan lay brother’s vocation does not cease at any time 
or any place. Every moment should be under the influence of the 
Franciscan principle, spirit and tradition. Let them work so as not 
to extinguish the spirit of prayer; keep temporal things subservient 
to the eternal. The apprentice lay brother in the manual trade is 
always an apprentice in the spiritual trade and stands in need of 
instruction and encouragement. He will spend much more time 
under the influence of these professed brothers than he will under 
any one other individual during the training period. More religious 
character training will be effected during this time than during all 
the conferences and lectures of the Fr. Master over the same period. 

The aspirant must learn to forget the world and its interests. A 
layman, howsoever God-fearing and upright, is inclined to carry 
with him some of the “flavor” of the world, be it by way of induc- 


10 Tbed., p. 174. 
11 [bid., p. 177. 
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tion or deduction. With such a layman as instructor in the trade 
or shop, the religious side of the candidate will be neglected, if 
not really hindered, throughout so many hours each and every day. 
A layman, no matter how expert he may be in his trade, is not so 
expert in things spiritual. His thoughts, motives, and interests will 
be tinged with the world. Paraphrasing St. Paul (I Cor. vii, 33), 
we may say: The layman instructor is as one married to the world 
and is concerned about the things of the world, how he may please 
the world, and hence he is divided; whereas the professed lay 
brother instructor is concerned about the things of the Lord, how 
he may please God. His heart is one, in harmony with God. That 
our professed lay brothers are not properly qualified to teach the 
various trades may be a valid excuse only until they can be 
brought up to standard. This can be done in either of two ways: 
attending formal courses at some reputable trade school or taking 
a reputable correspondence course in the subject desired. It is sur- 
prising how many courses are being taught profitably for the 
students by mail. The great advantages to the religious life and 
conveniences of our lay brothers, of this plan, are self-evident. 
Eventually, the professed lay brother should be a qualified teacher 
in his trade or trades. This qualification includes three points: 


a) The necessary knowledge to be imparted. 
b) The interest to impart this knowledge. 
c) The good will to be a patient teacher. 


The teacher must have confidence in himself and must be able to 
inspire the confidence of others in him. 


Curriculum and Method 


The method to be used by the professed lay brothers in teaching 
the trades may be either formal or informal; the choice of courses 
may be guided by the philosophy behind the terms: vocational 
education or vocational training. For the sake of clearness, let us 
define the use of terms in this paper. 

Vocational is to mark the distinction from the professions. With 
the lay brother, religion is his profession. 

Education refers to the overall process of developing potentiali- 
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ties into actualities; actualities into more perfect activities in life. 

Training is a specific education limited to a specific occupation 
in life. . 

Vocational education:—There is a wide, general education in the 
field of vocational possibilities. It comprises the courses set up to 
explore vocational capacities and interests with a view of choosing 
the vocations which one is best qualified to follow for a liveli- 
hood. It may serve also as a general preparation for life. Such 
courses are usually found on the junior and senior high school level 
and listed under manual training or technical shop work, industrial 
and household arts, also agriculture. Such courses might be rightly 
found in the order where a Province has a Probandatus for 
prospects taken immediately after the eighth grade. Hand-work on 
the grade school level fits into this classification. 

Vocational training:—This term is limited, in this paper, to 
definite training in a particular vocation for a specific occupation 
in life. Vocational training may, therefore, be defined strictly 
either as that which prepares one to enter some specific occupation 
with the necessary skill and knowledge to do the work required 
under competitive conditions; or that which enlarges the vocational 
skills and knowledge of workers already employed in the voca- 
tions.?? 

It is the type of training we desire for the lay brother candidates 
who come to us at the age of eighteen or over, who have had some 
vocational education prior to entrance as candidates. 

For those of this age group who have had no previous testing 
of interests and abilities in vocational fields, a battery of tests may 
be of assistance in shortening the period of trial and error toward 
a happy solution, rather than a decision based only on need or 
pressure of the moment in community life or blind obedience. 

We have an obligation to find, develop, and use the talents with 
which God has blessed an individual, so that other things being 
equal, the one, for example, with talent for plumbing is not assigned 
to the tailor shop. 

Not all vocational occupations in the friary demand preliminary 
training. These occupations, then, will not be organized into courses 


12 John A. Lapp, The Washburne Trade School; A Study in Trade School 
Training (Chicago, Fred Klein Co., Publishers, 1941), p. 18. 
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of “science and art.” Such simple, unskilled jobs and mechanical 
employments as sweeping, dusting, cleaning, scullery duties, and 
refectory assignments are of this type. But even this type of work 
can be fortified with some intellectual content that will maintain 
interest in the work and offer promise of better efficiency and 
outcome. 

The fundamental principle in vocational work—no matter how 
primitive—should be to utilize the intelligence wherever and when- 
ever possible. God wants a reasonable service both from those 
serving under obedience and from those dispensing the obedience. 

Even scrubbing the floor can be made intelligent—hence, in- 
teresting. Such consideration of kinds of wood, effect of various 
types of soap on various types of materials. Floor maintenance 
develops from these and kindred inquiries; it is already an or- 
ganized course of study. So, for practical purposes, we should be 
able to answer the following in the affirmative before introducing 
courses: 


1) Can the trade be taught? 
2) Is the trade worth teaching? 
3) Is the trade needed? 


To the question, what should belong to such an organized course 
of study, we answer: 


1) Anything that enables apprentices, by supplementary train- 
ing, to become skilled craftsmen. 

2) Anything that will enable the skilled performer to keep up 
with new processes, techniques, and developments in the field. 

3) Anything related to and codrdinated with the vocation 
itself, e.g., mathematics, shop English, v2z., to supplement and 
enlarge worthwhile experiences. 


Formal schooling is understood by all and requires no further 
clarification. For the Probandatus, there may be no alternative. For 
the aspirants beyond eighteen years (after high school), the in- 
formal type may present advantages. Informal learning is often 
more effective in time and effort, both for initial learning and 
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retention. The task is ordinarily meaningful without external 
motivation. We may call it “on-the-job learning.” Perhaps we may 
list two serious objections to this method: It is limited as to the 
number of apprentices to be taught effectively, and there is a 
danger of not covering the essential field of study. Neither objec- 
tion need be decisive against the method. It is sufficient for the lay 
brother in charge or the Master to have a check list of topics that 
make up the curriculum in each subject, and conscientiously hold 
to the schedule—even over the two years, if need be. 

Individual attention is almost the rule today—since religious 
vocations do not crowd us too much. A suggestion, however, may 
be helpful toward organizing groups or classes: Accept the aspirants 
only in groups—for example, accept them only in September and 
February to conform roughly with the idea of schooling that the 
aspirants already know. 

Since many of the aspirants are trying to forget the difficulties 
connected with formal intellectual pursuits, the disguised type of 
intellectual effort in the beginning will cause no harm. As the in- 
‘formal learning process goes on, for example, in the manual arts, 
the apprentice begins to meet up with difficulties that slow down 
the work—perhaps render progress impossible. The need is valid 
now—it is felt. Such a simple item as taking a recipe given for four 
and enlarging it to twenty will bring home various calls for mul- 
tiplication of fractions. We may have apprentices in the carpenter 
shop, in the plumbing shop, and even in the tailor shop—meeting 
up with fraction problems at the same time. The opportune moment 
is at hand to organize a class in mathematics with all pupils eager 
to go to class. 

Another sort of compromise, formal-informal, arises where can- 
didates are multiplying sufficiently in one department to allow the 
division into groups. While one group takes care of the duties of 
the kitchen, the other group is relieved from kitchen duty every 
afternoon for the course of a unit of work in a formal classroom 
situation. An early unit may be “fruits.” Such a unit may contain 
these various items: 


1) Kinds of fruits for table use. 
2) Selections of fruits: seasons, qualities, etc. 
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3) Preparation: fresh, dried, frozen. 
4) Uses and values of various fruits. 


A month may be required for the above; then, the groups ex- 
change duties. 

So the course proceeds until all the future cooks have a complete 
fundamental course in the theory of cooking while practicing the 
art in the kitchen simultaneously. All teachable subjects can be 
handled in this way. 

A variation may be considered here—from correspondence 
angle—one takes the course from another who has already com- 
pleted the course. 

Aspirants who, on entrance to the school, had asked to be relieved 
of all formal study, later on asked to take a course of study. The 
reasons for this change of attitude are: 


1) Interest, developed from doing things with the hands, gen- 
erates a need for further help if progress is to be maintained. 

2) Seeing others getting ahead (external motivation). 

3) Better religious development (internal motivation). 


A strong hope for success exists when the aspirant thus has 
developed enough interest in a field to desire formal courses to 
further his progress. 


The Administration 


In charge of the “coenobium” or school is the Father Master, 
who should have as many or as few assistants as the duties demand 
for efficient dispatch. The important thing, besides the qualifica- 
tions demanded by the constitutions and the Normae, concerns 
“continuity.” Orderly growth in the lives of the candidates demands 
that the same basic principles, policies, and methods continue 
through the years of preparation, through the novitiate year (as 
far as applicable) and through the three years of simple profes- 
sion. The reasons that apply to the Novice Mastership against too 
frequent removals seem to apply here, mutatis mutandis. Over a 
period of years then, the Fathers in charge of the various groups 
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of lay brothers: candidates, novices, simple professed and the 
solemn professed can introduce, evaluate and improve constantly 
one system of codrdinated effort toward the same set of objectives. 
The system will produce maximum good results when the Father 
Master of the lay brothers in each individual friary is imbued with 
similar sentiments and convictions. With God, “all is possible.” 


The Students 


The Normae established the minimum age as fifteen years com- 
plete; require soundness of body and mind and probity of morals, 
together with a knowledge of the principle doctrines, at least, of 
Christian Doctrine and that the candidates “cursus ludi litterarii 
expleverint (saltem ut norma generalis hoc teneatur).” 

The completed age of fifteen years would indicate the completion 
of the traditional eight years’ grade schooling. For those who are 
inclined either by necessity or by conviction to establish a Pro- 
bandatus (cf. Normae, art. 98) along the lines of a technical high 
school, this minimum age might be satisfactory. For those who 
are able to obtain enough candidates of more mature mind, the age 
eighteen seems quite acceptable. The graduates of high school are 
about eighteen years old and have thus passed through the more 
disturbing portion of adolescence. They are of an age where the 
choice of life’s vocation is both normal and significant to them. 
Completing the three full years of candidacy would bring the age 
to twenty-one and entrance to the novitiate. This age compares 
favorably with the students for the priesthood in the Order. After 
completing the customary six years at the Seraphic minor seminary, 
the candidate for the novitiate is twenty or twenty-one years old. 
The candidate for the brotherhood has had only three years of 
preparatory Franciscan influence prior to entrance to the novitiate, 
but the difference in entrance ages should compensate for the dif- 
ferences in duration. 

After the novitiate year, the simple professed lay brother joins 
a community similar in objectives and arrangement to the one 
before his novitiate and remains a member of this community until 
solemn profession “quo tempore, formatio religiosa perficitur una 
cum formatione practica in arte ad quam quisque directus est 
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(Normae, Art. 109).” It seems only fair to the Order and to the 
lay brother himself to take sufficient time in the beginning to let 
Franciscanism become second nature to the lay brother before 
transferring the brother to the smaller friary and “letting him 
stand on his own feet.” 

Experience of the past is replete with arguments against this. 
But after seven years of orderly development in a definite sys- 
tematic schooling, the solemnly professed lay brother should be 
qualified in soul and body to “walk worthy of his Franciscan voca- 
tion” for the honor and glory of God, of the Order, of the Province 
and for the security and perfection of his own soul. 


PRACTICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Note 


The following listing which is neither exhaustive nor exclusive has been 
found practical in building up a reference library especially in the technical 
field. The few religious works are included as answering “somewhat” a special 
need. The lack, in this field, of books primarily for Lay Brothers is acute. 


Sources 


Religion: 

1. Normae De Seraphica juventute Religiosae educanda et reformanda in 
Ordine Fratrum Minorum (Romae Curia Generalis O.F.M. 1951, Pro 
Manuscrito), (Compendia). 

2. The Ideal Franciscan Brother: Wallenstein-Crowley (New York, P. J. 
Kennedy and Sons, 1937). 

3. Tyrocinum Religiosum or School of Religious Perfection (based on the 
rule of Saint Benedict) Bartscherer-Huber (St. Bede Abbey, Peru, 
Illinois, 1948). 

4. Principles of Christian and Religious Perfection (based on the rule of 
Marist Brothers) (Marian College, Poughkeepsie, New York, 1950). 

Table Reading: 

1, Lives of the Saints and Blessed of the Three Order of Saint Francis, 
translated from Aureole Seraphique by Very Rev. Father Leon, O.F.M. 
(Taunton, 1886), 4 Vols. 

2. Instruction on Christian Doctrine by Rev. Nicholas O’Rafferty (Milwau- 
kee, Bruce Publishing Company, 1943), 4 Vols. 


Meditation: 

1. Meditations, Goebel-Bittle (1740 Mt. Elliott Avenue, Detroit, Michi- 
gan). Primarily for Friars Minor Capuchin—but can be made practical 
for Franciscan brothers—by omitting the reference for priests only and 
a few slight alterations elsewhere e.g., in titles, 
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2. Seraphic Days by Father Sebastian Erbacher, O.F.M. (Duns Scotus Col- 
lege, Detroit, Michigan, 1940). 

3. The Imitation of the Sacred Heart of Jesus by Arnoudt—Fastre (Chi- 
cago, Benziger Brothers, 1904). Material is quite serious and complete, 
wording is now modern; much on the order of Thomas & Kempis. 

4. The Month of Saint Francis by Father Candido Da Galiole Min. Obs. 
Reprint 1926 London, Burns, Oates, and Washbourne, Ltd. 


Catechetics: 


1. My Catholic Faith by Most Rev. L. L. Morrow, D.D. (My Mission 
House, 1324 52nd Street, Kenosha, Wisconsin). 


Correspondence Courses 


. International Correspondence Schools, Scranton 9, Pennsylvania. 
High School Courses 
Business Courses 
Technical Courses 
. Wayne School, Inc., 2525 North Sheffield Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois. 
High School Extension Courses 
General Courses 
Vocational Courses 
Technical Courses 
College Preparatory 
. Utihties Engineering Institute, 1314 Belden Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois. 
Technical Courses 
Mechanical Courses 
. Nelson-Hall Company, 210 South Clinton Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
Home Study Courses (practically all fields) 
Note especially: Barbering, Bookbinding, Clock and Watch repair, 
Lock Smithing, Piano Tuning, Printing, Shopwork. 


Textbooks 


. Allyn and Bacon, Chicago, Illinois. Foods for Home and School by C. C. 
Greer. 1948. Textbook with workbook. 

. Books, Inc. New York. 1949. (16 Printing) Fortunes in Formulas for 
home, farm, and workshop edited by Hiscox and Sloane. 

. McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc. New York. Complete coverage of 
subjects: agricultural, technical, and mechanical. 

. Wm. H. Wise and Company, Inc., 50 West Forty-seventh, New York 19, 
INGE Ye 

. Theo Audel and Company, 49 West Twenty-third Street, New York 10, 
N. Y. Over thirty different listings in the technical and mechanical fields. 
Excellent material for reference library. 

. American Technical Society, Chicago, Illinois. Automobile engineering. 
1949. 4 Vols. Home Study course and general reference work on car, 
truck, and diesel. 

Modern Shop Practices, Revised edition 1945. 8 Vols. Home study and 
general reference includes: Pattern Making, Tool Making, Foundry 
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Works, Forging, Metallurgy, Welding, Mechanical Drawing, Machine 
Design ete. 

7. Crown Publishers, New York. A. P. Morgan. 1948. Tools, woodworking, 
and metal working. (Illustrated and complete; excellent for beginner.) 

8. American Society of Refrigerating Engineer, 40 West Fortieth Street, 
New York, N. Y. 1946. The Refrigerating Data Book. 

9. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 1944. A Practical Course i 
Horology by Harold C. Kelly. 

10. O. C. Heath and Company, Boston 1949. Foods by Harris and Hender- 
son. (Complete—not for beginners.) 

11. J. B. Lippincott Company. New York 1950. The Practical Book of Food 
Shopping by Hovey and Reynolds. (Really practical.) 

12. John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York. Third edition. 1949. Household 
Equipment by Peet and Thye. (Very helpful book.) 

13. National School of Meat Cutting, Toledo, Ohio. Meat Cutting Course. 

14. Custom Craft, Buffalo 7, N. Y. (Boats.) 

15. U-Mak-It Products, 701-25 Whittier St., New York 59, N. Y. (Boats.) 

16. Craft Patterns, Elmhurst, Illinois. ( Varied.) 

17. Popular Science Publishing Co. Inc., 353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. Woodcarving and Whittling. 

18. Delta Mfg. Division, Rockwell Mfg. Company, 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 2, Ill. The Deltagram—3 books. (Varied.) 

19. American Artists Groups, Inc., N. Y. Picture Framing by E. Landon, 1945. 

20. Harper and Bros. Publishers, N. Y. Bookkeeping as a Hobby by Kyle 
Onstott, 1941. 

21. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. Beesway by G. D. Curtis, 1948. 

22. R. R. Bowker Co., N. Y. How To Do it Books—a selected guide by 
Robert E. Kingery. 1950. (Lists 346 headings and 2350 entries “relating 
to the non-vocational, spare time, recreational and home making activi- 
ties.) 


DISCUSSION 


ROBERTO ZAVALLONI, O.F.M.:—It seems to me that there is a funda- 
mental problem which has not been considered in the paper by Fr. Seraphin 
Tibesar. This problem regards the nature itself of the Brothers’ state. I have 
the impression that such a state is an old-fashioned one, based on some kind 
of social class-division. Let me consider briefly the human, phychological aspect 
of this problem. 

What are the practical elements of distinction between Fathers and Brothers 
in the religious life? What is the criterion for selecting the vocations for both 
states? Apart from some cases of authentic vocation for the Brother’s profes- 
sion—which are rather the exception than the rule—such elements of dis- 
tinction and such criterion of selection are negative. One could say, I think, 
that in general when a young man is, or seems, unable for any reason to 
accomplish what is necessary for the priestly profession, he is directed to the 
Brother’s profession. Therefore, at the basis of the difference between Fathers 
and Brothers, in the same religious community, there is an unpleasant situa- 
tion—some kind of inevitable discrimination. 

This situation results in a feeling of inferiority on the part of the Brothers, 
which develops easily into a feeling of rebellion. Speaking from my own 
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experience in different countries, but without any pretension to generalize, I 
am convinced that about 50 per cent of the Brothers, who entered the re- 
ligious life in young age, have actually a repressed feeling of inferiority which 
manifests itself by acts of rebellion, in different degrees according to the 
different situations of life. Of course no young boy enters the religious life 
with such a repressed feeling of inferiority. It is only after he has been in 
religious life that this feeling is more or less forced upon him. I would say 
that this feeling develops during the novitiate or after, when the Brother 
comes in contact with Priests and Clerics, and is made, so to speak, to take 
the back seat. This is a troubling problem ensuing from the social conditions 
of our time. It has to be taken into consideration. 

The education and training of Lay Brothers do not present a great dif- 
ficulty in cases of authentic vocation. The difficulty arises in the other cases 
just described. There may be a remarkable difference in determining the per- 
centage of such cases, but I am sure that there is a good deal of them. The 
duty of the educators, and in particular the aim of the F.E.C. is to study 
how to resolve the “difficult” cases, that is the real problem in education. I 
think we have to search for the solution of such problems, first of all, from 
the human viewpoint, by doing all we can, and leaving the rest to God. 

How can we resolve the problem we are dealing with? A radical, and in 
some way, easy, solution would be to suppress one of the two professions 
within the same Order or Congregation. But this is too radical, and even in- 
consistent with the conception of “religious vocation” which of itself is equally 
open both to Priest and Brother profession. The following moderate solution 
seems to me advisable. It takes into consideration two points: 

1) Juridically, by abolishing all the boundaries which constitute in the 
same house almost two communities. 

2) Morally, by improving the spirit of brotherhood between Fathers and 
Brothers. 

Especially in the smaller houses, all kinds of differentiation in community 
life should disappear. Fathers and Brothers should live together in the chapel, 
in the refectory, as well as in the recreation hall. Together, as one family. 
The Brothers should be instructed enough to participate with benefit in the 
conversation of the Fathers. If there are particular questions which regard 
Priest’s profession exclusively, there should be a proper time and a proper 
room to treat of them. We should be not too afraid that the Brothers 
become acquainted with moral and theological questions. If it is our duty to 
promote the culture and religious knowledge of all the faithful, this regards 
especially all the members of a religious community. 

The Brothers should share as much as possible in pastoral work, at least 
like the members of Catholic Action. If these are invited to codperate with 
the hierarchy, why not the Brothers? It is a very great mistake to consider 
them as labor-men, and not as workers for the salvation of the souls. 

Of course, all this does not dispense, on the one hand, the Fathers from 
being more brotherly with the Brothers, and, on the other, the Brothers from 
keeping always a great respect for the dignity of the priesthood. 


VALERIUS MESSERICH, O.F.M.:—Almost thirty years ago, Pius XI in 
his pastoral letter to religious, Unigenitus Dei Filius called to our attention 
the grave obligation of providing adequate spiritual aids for lay brothers and 
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prudent placement of each according to his talents. (Acta Min. v. 48, fas. 5, 
p. 141). It has taken over twenty-five years to realize that this grave obliga- 
tion cannot be satisfactorily realized without a systematic program of train- 
ing for candidates. 

As the program is outlined by Fr. Seraphin, it is evidently a problem that 
deserves the full attention of educators. First of all, I would like to call your 
attention to a few presuppositions, implicit in such a program. As religious- 
subjects lay brothers are equal to their priest-brothers. They have entered 
with the same desire to strive for religious perfection, profess the same vows 
and Rule, are guided by the same Franciscan ideals, and destined for the 
same heights of sanctity, datis dandis. Hence, they should be provided with a 
program of religious training, comparable to that given to clerics as to dura- 
tion and systematic presentation, but differing in content and goal. Lay 
brothers are not to be trained to be theologians, counselors or teachers of 
the spiritual life, but nonetheless they are to be trained to live the spiritual 
life, because ordinarily God works through human agents in the sanctification 
of man. Lay brothers, then, are not to be regarded as an inferior type of 
religious—those too poorly gifted for the priesthood. The call to the religious 
brotherhood is a divine vocation in its own right, fully in accord with the 
diversified functions of the members of the Mystical Body of Christ. 


Closely allied to the above consideration and even more fundamental is 
the practical conviction that lay brothers are human beings endowed with 
certain rights as human beings—and that regardless of the menial tasks in 
which they are at times employed. They definitely are not slaves whose only 
value consists in the work they are capable of doing; but as our brothers, 
due consideration must be given to the welfare of their soul and body. Unless 
these convictions are universal among superiors and priests, I believe all efforts 
toward a systematic program of training and education will bear but little 
fruit. 

No doubt, many reasons can be offered toward the desirability of training- 
program for brother candidates. Past experience is witness to the disillusion- 
ment of many a promising candidate thrown suddenly into the full stream of 
religious life, when without any further consideration superiors expect him to 
conduct himself at once as a tried and experienced religious. This is definitely 
an injustice to the immature candidate, and yet it invariably happens when 
candidates are sent where their services are most needed. The same mistake 
must not be made if and when all candidates are placed in one school. 

In his paper, Fr. Seraphin carefully points out the status of the brother 
candidate. First of all, his status is that of a student; hence, he must have 
both the freedom and the opportunity to perfect himself spiritually and tech- 
nically according to his talents. Furthermore, he is immature, and hence stands 
in need of guidance and motivation, in order that he discover his capabilities 
and interests and acquire the inclination and the will to perfect himself. As 
a wise educator, the writer emphasizes time and again in his paper the neces- 
sity of progressive motivation, extrinsic and intrinsic, and a gradual initiation 
in things both spiritual and technical. 

The stress placed upon the spiritual and the supernatural is of prime im- 
portance. And unless the entire program is integrated and organized as phases 
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of the spiritual life, the products may be skilled artisans but certainly not 
humble religious. 

In turning over the discussion to the floor, I would like to present the 
following questions: 

1. How can a training program, especially in its religious aspects, be 
evaluated? 

2. What means should be taken that the brothers will be willing to engage 
in work outside their field of technical training? 

3. How can brothers be prevented from getting the idea that they are equal 
to priests in all respects, and hence have a right even to those “privileges” 
priests enjoy by reason of their office? 

4. Is there a need for special provincial regulations to insure a certain 
uniformity and effectiveness in living the Franciscan life as instilled in train- 
ing school? 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS AND ACCREDITATION 
DanieL Ecan, T.O.R. 


Since the days of Adam, not to mention Pithecanthropus Erectus, 
education has passed through successive ages of transition. Change 
has had an influence upon all social institutions, and education has 
been no exception. Education as we know it and engage in it today 
is a far cry from what our fathers knew. One of the most notable 
things that those administering educational institutions in America 
today have to contend with is the matter of accreditation. It is 
probably a factor that is here to stay; and, although it is variously 
looked upon as a curse and as a blessing, administrators will do 
well to accept its existence and endeavor to make it work for the 
benefit of their institutions. 

Educational institutions, particularly institutions of higher edu- 
cation, are subject to many group and community pressures, some 
of them wholesome, others sinister and harmful. One source of 
pressure is certainly the accrediting agencies. 


Role of Accreditation 


The idea of accreditation in the United States was first directed 
to the accreditation of secondary schools as a basis for admitting 
their graduates to colleges and universities. It then came to be 
applied to higher education as a means of regulating interinstitu- 
tional relations, maintaining standards, and promoting good prac- 
tices. The early accrediting activities were mainly concerned with 
the general college and the university, and the institution was 
accredited as a whole. Later, specialized higher institutions and 
departments or schools within universities received special atten- 
tion. 

The activities of the accrediting agencies have become the sub- 
ject of much criticism. The multiplication of such agencies has 
created a very real problem in some instances. I recall hearing one 
educational expert say not too long ago that on the occasion of 
visiting a certain university campus with an examining committee 
representing an accrediting body, he found on the very same 
campus at one and the same time representatives of five other ac- 
crediting agencies. This sort of thing has led to the formation of a 
permanent national commission on accrediting which, so to speak, 
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sets out to accredit the accrediting agencies. Verily, it is too much 
of a good thing. 

Granting that there may have grown up certain excesses or even 
abuses, we must acknowledge that there is great good, consider- 
able merit, in the basic concept of accreditation. The administrator 
of an unaccredited institution may very often be quite free with 
his criticism of the agency with which he would like to become 
affiliated, and once his institution is accredited he plays a different 
tune. Institutions engaged in education, and particularly institu- 
tions of higher education, are established for the dual purpose of 
aiding individuals to develop their latent powers, and of generating 
that leadership in the affairs of society which the people need for 
inspiration and guidance. One can digress at great length in a dis- 
cussion of just how to develop these latent powers, or in defending 
or condemning certain methods of generating leadership. Indeed, we 
would go on at great length in a discussion of different philosophies 
of leadership. The fact remains, however, that this dual purpose of 
colleges and other educational institutions has through long years 
of reiteration come to be the accepted belief of the American people. 
The people do not doubt the beneficent influence which educational 
institutions have exercised and continue to exercise on the trends of 
national, social, and religious life both in America and abroad. 

It would be strange, however, if the people in turn did not have 
something to say concerning the conduct of the educational institu- 
tions. There are occasions when not only criticism but even some 
regulation of the conduct of their affairs is justified in the interest 
of good public policy and quality of work. This is the crux of the 
philosophy back of the accrediting movement. 

In a democratic form of government all social institutions must 
inevitably expect to be influenced by public opinion. A large 
measure of social control appears to be both necessary and desir- 
able. Educational institutions cannot live in “splendid isolation.” 
There are those who argue that even though there is a need of 
regulation for professional training, there is no reason for regula- 
tion or control of liberal arts or undergraduate education which is 
not so much “public” as it is “personal.’”’ The answer to this argu- 
ment can be very brief. Zook and Hagerty? answer it by quoting 


1The Evaluation of Higher Institutions, I, “Principles of Accrediting Higher 
Institutions” (The University of Chicago Press, 1942), p. 3. 
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an advertisement which appeared in a Washington, D. C., news- 
paper several years ago: 

We can legally incorporate you a school for anywhere. You can teach and 

confer degrees. The United States Incorporating Company, 1917-7th St., 

N.W., Washington; D. C. 
And this was . . . and is true. To prove it to skeptical newspaper 
men a certain university president took three of them to the appro- 
priate office in Washington, filled out a few papers, paid ten dollars 
as a fee, received a charter, and legally made each of the reporters 
a Ph.D., in the course of one hour. Every thinking educational 
administrator must admit, at least to himself, that in spite of their 
nuisance value, accrediting agencies have indeed raised the 
standards of our educational institutions. Without such agencies, 
human nature being what it is, we are prone to let our ideals suffer. 
The voluntary agencies are a far more welcome form of interfer- 
ence, if you like to call it that, than governmental control or 
regulation. Let us hope that they continue to do their job for us. 


Standardization and Evaluation 


Years ago, in their infancy, such agencies were called, and to a 
large extent were, “standardizing” agencies. Fortunately, that is no 
longer true. Today, they recognize and encourage differences among 
member institutions; and they honestly try to evaluate institutions 
objectively, asking only that they prove to be what they claim 
to be. 

What these agencies demand from us, in proof of our claims to 
recognition or accreditation, is what gives rise to so many prob- 
lems which beset the administrators of educational institutions, 
particularly our Catholic institutions. Some of the problems which 
are common to all are subject to additional ramifications in the 
case of our Catholic colleges. I believe that they can be resolved 

. without any sacrifice of ideals or of individuality. Most of the 
demands are to our advantage. We should be aware of them. We 
should be abreast of the trends and prepare to anticipate new 
demands in our various regions. 

There is the problem of the Board of Control. In the Church or 
the religious order we are used to a system of control in which 
authority descends from the top to the bottom. There is no reason 
why college by-laws cannot be written so as to protect the interests 
of the religious order or institute and at the same time give a local 
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group the power of administration that accrediting bodies expect to 
find. This involves a certain amount of freedom and independence; 
but as administrators they should have it. As religious subjects they 
are still under the control of their superiors, and in the case of in- 
competence they can still be removed . . . we distinguish between 
college officials and religious subjects. There is no good reason why 
the faculty cannot be given the voice in the running of a college, 
the share in administration and in policy-making that accrediting 
bodies demand. For the most part it would seem that it would be 
good for us to acknowledge their competence. If they are incom- 
petent, they should not be on the faculty at all. Major superiors 
should be glad of the opportunity to pass along more of their re- 
sponsibilities . . . retaining ultimate control, of course. The tenure 
of the lay faculty, and their social welfare, which for so long has 
been neglected by us, is only something that our own Catholic 
teaching of social justice demands. There is a very real place in 
our own system of education, too, for our own products among the 
laity. 

Finances are a source of difficulty with many. But from the point 
of view of the accrediting body we must admit that they are vital 
as an indication of stability and of ability to do our job effectively. 
We can be frank about finances. The agencies are understanding of 
our problems, and they recognize to our advantage the item of con- 
tributed services. Provincial and other major superiors should be 
codperative and relieve institutions of the burden of debt so that 
they do meet required standards. Usually the strength of a province 
is more than adequate, if the institution is able to use it to its 
advantage. 

Academic freedom is often a bugbear. It need not be. A direct 
statement, published, will accomplish wonders. Accrediting agencies 
will be easily convinced of our stand on controversial and doctrinal 
questions and will not interfere. The faculty should know where 
they stand, however. 

Every officer of administration should have a clearly-defined, 
published statement of the functions and responsibilities of his 
office. This is only good housekeeping, but it is one of the most 
frequently found lacks in our whole system of higher education. 

Our philosophy of education will not cause us any trouble. But 
we need to know what it is. Our faculties need to know what it is. 
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Our students need to know what it is. It encompasses our aims and 
our purposes and the means we have chosen to attain them. Once 
determined, published, and kept in awareness, they become a vital 
factor, the living spark in our institution. They give it its in- 
dividuality and they color all our teaching and administration. 
They are probably one of the most important parts of the picture 
which inspectors or visitors of our institution get when they study 
us. With a Catholic philosophy of education behind us, we should 
be able to come off with flying colors on this item. Unfortunately, 
so many of us take too much of this for granted. We are too fond 
of generalization. We must be specific in stating aims and specific 
in our ways to attain them. 

The faculty must be competent ... who can argue the point? 

. . and they must have tenure, and they must know where they 
stand. 

The curriculum must be based on the needs of our clientele and 
our ability to offer adequate instruction. We must know, again, our 
aims, our clients, our strengths and weaknesses. 


To summarize: 


1) Accrediting is a genuine social need. 
2) Basically it is good. 
3) Accrediting is no longer standardization. 
4) Our institutions can still retain their unique individuality, 
their catholicity, and meet with approval. 
5) We should have no real trouble meeting the requirements of: 
Powers of the Board of Control 
Voice of the Faculty 
Tenure and social welfare of the Faculty 
Academic freedom 
Efficiency of administration and knowledge of administra- 
tive functions and responsibilities 
Competence of Faculty 
Adequacy of libraries and other facilities 
6) We should establish and publish and know our aims. 
7) We should find a way to accomplish our aims. 
8) We should know our clientele and tailor our offerings to 
serve them. 
9) We should endorse General Education, and build it around 
a core of Philosophy and Religion. 


THE READING PROBLEM 


Evusesrus ARUNDEL, O.F.M. 


Reading is unique among school activities. It is a content sub- 
ject to be mastered for itself. It is also a tool for mastering other 
school subjects. As a tool, reading is of great importance in learn- 
ing. The higher one climbs the educational ladder the more neces- 
sary reading becomes, until, at the college and university levels, 
reading is almost an absolute necessity for successful completion of 
a course of studies. This means that the poor reader is handicapped 
in his ability to learn. His chances of higher education, and in many 
cases of even completing high school, are greatly lessened. As a 
result, the professions and the increasing number of jobs requiring 
a high school diploma become a remote possibility to the poor 
reader. 

The number of pupils so handicapped is alarmingly large. Recent 
surveys indicate that about one-third of our elementary school 
children are retarded one or more years in reading. In the junior 
high school, about twenty per cent of all failures are directly at- 
tributable to poor reading. This does not take into account the 
number of other failures in which the inability to read the textbook 
is a major contributing cause of failure. High schools and colleges 
also have their share of poor readers. It is becoming increasingly 
clear that many students in high schools, colleges and universities 
cannot do the reading that is expected of them. 

The presence of so many poor readers in our schools constitutes 
the Reading Problem. Today, this problem is the concern of every 
teacher, from the primary teacher to the university professor. 


Normal Retardation 


Previous to 1930, it was the common belief among educators that 
“children who cannot read are slow mentally.” 1 This belief was the 
result of the conclusion by medical men that reading failure was 

1 Betts, E. A., Foundations of Reading Instruction (American Book Co., 
1946), p. 23. 
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largely due to brain lesions. Grace Fernald gives us an idea of how 
tenaciously educators held to this way of thinking. 


As late as 1921 . . . the supposition that there could be children of normal 
intelligence who have been unable to learn to read was considered absurd 
by many educators. At a meeting in the East in 1926, the school super- 
intendent of a large Midwestern city said, “Perhaps you do have chil- 
dren like that of the Pacific Coast, but we don’t have any east of the 
Rockies.” 2 


This belief had been seriously questioned several times between 
1898 and 1930. But it took experimental studies like those of 
Donald D. Durrell * and Marion Monroe * in 1932, to finally estab- 
lish the fact that reading retardation can and often does occur with 
children of normal or superior intelligence. This brought about im- 
portant changes in teachers’ attitudes toward the poor reader and 
occasioned a surge of research into the causation of reading failure. 

Realization that much of the poor reading could be remedied led 
teachers to cast about for a method of corrective reading. They 
found, to their surprise, that Remedial Reading was already in use 
on the Pacific Coast and in various psychological laboratories 
throughout the East and Middlewest. Remedial reading, which had 
been born in the Psychological Laboratory of the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1898 under Dr. Lightner Witmer, was accepted 
with joy by educators. Since 1930, Remedial Reading has become 
an educational specialty and an integral part of many school sys- 
tems. It has done a great deal to alleviate the Reading Problem 
and can do more as it becomes more widely accepted in our schools. 
It can even help prevent reading difficulties through the incorpora- 
tion of many of its techniques into the classroom teaching of read- 
ing. Remedial Reading, however, is essentially corrective and, 
therefore, is not the solution to the Reading Problem. So while we 
are correcting existing reading difficulties, we must also work for 
the prevention of future reading failure. It will not be possible to 


2 Fernald, Grace, Remedial Techniques in Basic School Subjects (McGraw- 
Hill, 1943), p. 30. 

3 Durrell, Donald D., Reading Disahility in the Intermediate Grades (Un- 
published Doctor’s Dissertation, Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University, 1930). 

4Monroe, Marion, Children Who Cannot Read (University of Chicago 
Press, 1932). 
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eliminate all failure in reading, but reading failures can be cut 
down to the small number of children who need highly specialized 
help in learning to read. Remedial reading classes and clinics will 
be needed for these children and for those very slow learners whom 
compulsory education forces into the schools. But the real solution 
of the Reading Problem must come from an intensified program 
for preventing reading difficulties in the elementary school and 
continued in the secondary school. Such a program presupposes a 
knowledge of the principal causes of reading failure. 

Recent research has shown reading to be a complex activity com- 
posed of several specific skills. There is as yet no agreement on the 
relative importance of these various skills; nor is there agreement 
on the grade levels at which various of these skills should be 
taught. There is agreement, however, on the complexity of explain- 
ing why certain children do not acquire the reading skills. Seldom, 
if ever, is poor reading due to a single cause. On the contrary, most 
reading failures result from several different causes operating to- 
gether. Causes of reading retardation can be physical, phycho- 
logical, emotional, social, educational, mixed together in varying 
combinations. 


Various Causes 


The physical factors operative as causes of reading difficulty are 
many. The most common are visual and auditory defects. This, of 
course, argues for careful periodic examinations of pupils’ eyes and 
ears. The famous Snellen Eye Chart is usually not sufficiently 
diagnostic in a school examination. Except in the hands of an 
expert, the chart reveals little besides myopia. Myopia is one of the 
less frequent visual defects. The Keystone Telebinocular Test of 
Visual Acuity ° would be far better for school use. Any teacher can 
learn to use the machine in a very short time. And the time for the 
administration of this test is very little more than that required 
by the Snellen Chart. Hearing, too, should be carefully checked 
from time to time in every school. Moreover, the teacher should be 
alert for any signs of visual or auditory troubles in the classrooms. 

Among the psychological causes of reading failure, mental retar- 
dation and mental immaturity stand out. While educators are 


"8 Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 
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convinced that mental retardation is not the only cause of reading 
difficulty, it is still a factor in some instances. Compulsory educa- 
tion laws have forced into our.schools many children with low 
mental ability. 1.Q.’s as low as 70 have been found. Yet, even these 
can learn to read to some extent. It is assumed that one’s reading 
age should approximate one’s mental age. And anyone with a mental 
age of six years or better can learn to read. 

One of the most important causes of failure to learn to read is 
mental immaturity. With very few exceptions, children do not learn 
to read before they reach a mental age of six. Exposing children to 
formal reading instruction before they are mature enough mentally 
often results in a mental confusion that hinders them from learn- 
ing to read. Very often a specialist is required to clear up the 
confusion and teach him how to read. More and more, mental im- 
maturity is a strong contributing factor to failure to learn as 
younger and younger children are admitted into school. With chil- 
dren entering kindergarten at four and one-half years of age, first 
grade teachers are faced with increasing numbers of immature 
children. These teachers, therefore, should carefully check the 
readiness of their pupils to read before they begin reading instruc- 
tions. 

The emotional factor is also an important contributing cause of 
poor reading. Strong emotional upset, such as acute anxiety, will 
interfere with learning. Continued frustration of one’s efforts to 
read can easily lead to unconscious resistance toward the un- 
pleasant situation. This is emotional blocking. Constant failure in 
his efforts to read lead the child to the conviction that he cannot 
learn how to read. He dislikes reading and resists any attempt to 
teach him to read. This attitude toward reading is not at all un- 
common among children with serious reading disability. One of the 
first duties of the remedial teacher is to prove to the poor reader 
that he can learn to read. Often it is necessary to begin remedial 
reading instruction a grade or more below the child’s present read- 
ing level in order to restore the child’s confidence in himself. 

Social factors which cause reading difficulty include those social 
situations which interfere with learning. Certain social settings may 
create an emotional atmosphere strong enough to hinder learning. 
Severely strained conditions in the home, for example. Neglect of 
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children by the parents often gives rise to apathy toward school and 
learning. Improper nourishment, lack of rest, often develop what is 
put down for laziness in the child. Again, family migration is an 
important cause of school failure. I know of a child in the fourth 
grade who has been in no less than seven schools. The constant 
changing of schools and, therefore, of systems and methods has 
caused not only reading disability but a general educational dis- 
ability. 


Educational Factors 


Educational causes of reading failure are promotion policies and 
the teaching of reading. It is my firm conviction that no child 
should be allowed to leave the primary grades until he has mastered 
the mechanics of reading and has developed a minimum of inde- 
pendence in reading. Where promotion is insisted upon in spite of 
poor learning, some provision must be made for the child to read at 
his own level of achievement, regardless of grade placement. Small 
group-work within the classroom is one way in which individual 
differences can be cared for. That some such method is necessary 
in the average school can be realized from the fact that the read- 
ing levels of an intermediate grade usually cover four or five dif- 
ferent grade levels. An average fifth grade would probably have 
children reading on the third and fourth grade levels as well as 
some reading on the sixth and seventh grade levels. 

The teaching of reading has been severely criticized in recent 
years. In defence of teachers, it can be said that they and the 
schools are trying to do a good job. More time and effort is spent 
today on the teaching of reading than ever before. More money is 
spent on reading materials than for any other subject. And these 
materials are carefully prepared and carefully graded. Yet, the 
Reading Problem still exists. Why should there be the relatively 
large numbers of reading failures in our schools? 

One great fault of modern reading instruction has been the rigid 
adherence to a pet methodology. In this school, administrators have 
been as much at fault as teachers. The reading program in many 
schools has not been flexible enough to meet the demands of the 
school population. Several approaches to reading are often needed 
to provide for the individual differences found in the average class- 
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room. Moreover, some of the methods rigidly adhered to are in- 
adequate in themselves. 

I have often been asked what I think the basic difficulty in read- 
ing to be. It has been my experience, as a graduate student and as 
Director of the Siena College Remedial School, that the most 
frequent single reading difficulty is the lack of word attack skills. 
The majority of youngsters I have worked with do not use context 
clues, have little or no phonetic ability, and have hardly any ex- 
perience in breaking words into their natural elements. Running a 
close second is the lack of comprehension of the matter read. Often 
this is due to the reading of words one by one which makes com- 
prehension of thoughts difficult. This is most noticeable where 
careful, exact reading, e.g., the reading of directions, is demanded. 
Both word attack skills and comprehension is necessary for inde- 
pendent reading and for success in school subjects of a content 
nature. 

It seems to us that remedial reading has a great deal to offer in 
the solution of the Reading Problem. Many of the procedures used 
can be incorporated easily into the classroom. Careful diagnosis of 
growth in reading for quick location of difficulty, better provision 
for individual differences and a more flexible reading program are 
not beyond the present facilities of our schools. Thus we will have 
launched a serious campaign for the prevention of reading dif- 
ficulty. In the meantime, we have to take conditions as we find 
them. Poor readers are found on every level of education. The 
Reading Problem is, therefore, the problem of every teacher. So we 
appeal to every teacher to help with the problem in whatever way 
he can: Our appeal is every teacher a reading teacher.*® 


DISCUSSION 


TITUS LUDES, O.F.M.:—Fr. Eusebius has done us a great favor in focus- 
ing so well our attention on the problem of reading which faces teachers at 
every level in our schools. The problem certainly is a vast one. 

For the sake of emphasis let me recall and comment on two points in 
Father’s paper. 


6 Confer: 
Gates, A. I., Improvement of Reading (Macmillan, 1937). 
Harris, A. J., How to Increase Reading Ability (Longmans, 1949). 
Robinson, H. M., Why Pupils Fail in Reading (Chicago University 
Press, Third Impression, 1949). 
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The real problem lies in our reading program at the primary level of the 
elementary school. Remedial or rapid reading classes are not the solution, but 
simply a make-shift arrangement to help poor readers who have been the 
victims of bad reading habits. The real problems lie in forming correct read- 
ing habits and in training youngsters to read understandingly and with be- 
coming rapidity in the very first years of instruction. Practically, therefore, 
wherever Franciscan teachers have any direct or indirect influence on the train- 
ing of young children, special attention and codperation should be coming 
from the Friars. 

“Every teacher, a teacher of reading.” This is not just a slogan. It is one of 
the very real solutions to the problem. If every teacher requires the best read- 
ing of which each student is capable, the student will soon become conscious 
of the grave necessity and practicality of being able to read well. 

Most of the reading problems which we meet in our schools are of a 
remedial nature. Either the student cannot read understandingly or he can- 
not read rapidly enough to meet the demands of classes. A few simple guiding 
principles are in order at this point. Be convinced yourself that most poor 
readers and slow readers can improve themselves. When a problem is en- 
countered, persuade the student that he can improve his ability and motivate 
him to want to improve. Remedial work requires time, patience, and effort; 
be willing and ready to give all three. Familiarity with the elementary 
remedial techniques can be learned by every teacher. Specific practice on the 
point that needs remediation is essential. This exercise ought to begin with 
reading materials appropriate to the level of ability and to the interests of 
the student. If you as a teacher feel that you cannot possibly sacrifice the 
time necessary to assist some slow reader, do not desert the needy student 
completely. Send him to some one who is prepared and willing to cope with 
the problem. 


JAMES McMANAMON, O.F.M.:—As tired individuals take vitamin pills 
to make up for deficiencies, or at other times to ward off disease in advance; 
so, too, in our seminaries the students from time to time should take some 
“concentrated intellectual” pills. That is, a week or two at various intervals 
should be set aside to check up on any deficiencies or difficulties that may 
have developed; e.g., reading problems, mild neurotic tendencies, etc. This 
week of concentration should also be a time for looking ahead, orientating 
the students to the courses that soon will be occupying their time and efforts. 
Likewise it is a wonderful opportunity for imparting proper study habits, the 
lack of which is at the basis of many failures. Finally it is an excellent occasion 
for renewing and stimulating anew their motives and keeping their ideals high. 

It has been suggested that these concentrated weeks of training and motiva- 
tion should be introduced at the beginning of each new phase of study; ie., 
the first year in high school, the first year of college, at the beginning of 
philosophy and once more at the start of theology. 

With regard to problems; e.g., the reading difficulty, faulty study habits, 
etc., this concentrated week is not sufficient to remedy the situation. But this 
period is a fine time to spot the difficult and start the remedying process, 
which will be carried out over many weeks and months through individual 
direction and guidance. If such a program were introduced, it would pay great 
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dividends with therapeutic and preventive value, besides being an excellent op- 
portunity for renewal of motivation. 


EUSEBIUS ARUNDEL, O.F.M.:—One should try to catch reading dif- 
ficulties as early as possible. Seminaries should have some type of reading 
program if for nothing else than an increase of speed. It is more properly 
within the realm of the minor seminary, but it should be carried over into 
philosophy or even higher if need be. 

Vocalization is one of the errors of silent reading. To check whether you 
are vocalizing, put your finger over your Adam’s apple; and, if it moves while 
you read, you can be sure you are vocalizing. One should learn to read phrases 
or thought elements. Practice in this can be had by taking a book and mark- 
ing off the thought elements. When a person comprehends what he reads, 
this fact will be naturally manifest in his reading. There are many scientific 
helps toward better reading. Most anyone can digest the manual and then 
follow it. Part of the training employed is to put a book on a recording and 
to speed up the tempo of the reading all the while demanding at least 85 
per cent comprehension. 

Two hundred and fifty words per minute for the average college student is 
adequate; but this figure varies with the material and persona] ability. For 
the detective story it should be 500-600 words per minute; in dogma, 100-150 
per minute. There is the skill of skimming and scanning. Scanning is done by 
passing from the upper left of the page zig-zag down to the lower right. 


TRAINING IN RESPONSIBILITY IN THE SEMINARY 
GEOFFREY Bripcss, O.F.M. 


Every educator who has gathered for this Franciscan Educa- 
tional Conference has a common goal always in mind: the education 
of the whole man. No true educator is content with the simple 
transmission of knowledge. He seeks not only to enlighten the mind 
but to train the character and form the personality of his students. 
This is especially true of the educators in our Franciscan seminaries. 
We have been commissioned to nurture and train the new members 
of the Order; and we realize that the future of our respective 
provinces and of the whole Order depends on the quality of train- 
ing given them. We must do this in our seminaries, which are a 
special type of school involving special problems. 

The sheltered life of the seminary has definite advantages for our 
purposes; it has some disadvantages too. Having the seminarians 
under our care twenty-four hours a day is more conducive to the 
formation of a religious spirit and of correct and regular study 
habits. It is a protection from moral dangers and distracting cares. 
But I think a disadvantage can be pointed out in that the seminary 
is not quite a normal environment. The seminarian is cut off from 
many events and contacts which give him breadth of experience 
and which advance him in maturity. He is sheltered, regimented, 
accustomed as he advances through the years to more profound 
submission. And though this is beneficial toward producing a 
humble, obedient friar, it can easily lead to a lack of balance, to 
the neglect of an important quality necessary in a young priest. In 
a word, unless care is taken, we may overdevelop the seminarian’s 
submission and neglect his sense of responsibility and initiative. 

That this is a real danger has been pointed out recently by our 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XII. The paragraph I quote from the 
Encyclical Menti Nostrae I consider a concise summary of all that 
I have to say in this paper. He says: 


Particular attention must be paid to character formation in each boy by 
developing in him the sense of responsibility, the capacity to use his 
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judgment concerning men and events, and the spirit of initiative. For this 
reason, directors of seminaries must use moderation in the employment 
of coercive means, gradually lightening the system of rigorous control and 
restrictions as the boys grow older, by helping the boys themselves to 
stand on their own feet and to feel responsibility for their own actions. 
Directors should give a certain liberty of action in some kinds of projects 
habituating their pupils to reflect so that the assimilation of theoretical 
and practical truths may become easier for them. Let directors have no 
fear in keeping them in contact with the events of the day which apart 
from furnishing them with the necessary material for forming and ex- 
pressing a good judgment can form material for discussions to help them 
and accustom them to form judgment and reach balanced conclusions, 
(N.C.W.C., p. 31.) 


Perhaps we can find here an echo of the complaints of experienced 
men to the effect that new priests coming into their first assign- 
ments are often so far removed from the problems they are sup- 
posed to solve, so dependent upon the directions of superiors, and 
at times so completely lost for ways and means to proceed with an 
assigned task that precious time and souls are lost while the young 
priests learn to stand on their own feet and meet their problems. 

Now, I understand that legally speaking these words of the Holy 
Father are directed specifically to the directors of diocesan semi- 
naries. But certainly they hold up for us religious a norm and an 
ideal. They are a challenge to us to remedy such a situation, if such 
exists among us. 

It is certainly opportune for us, therefore, to look into this ques- 
tion and to see what we have been doing and what we can do to 
foster this important sense of responsibility. It will be helpful, too, 
to see the difficulties which face us in carrying out any program 
along these lines. 

It is about ten years since such a program was initiated mainly 
in the preparatory seminary of the St. Barbara Province in response 
to complaints similar to those mentioned above. As I develop my 
point of the need for a positive attitude toward the development 
of a sense of responsibility, I would like to mention some of the 
means that we have been using, merely as examples and sugges- 
tions with a view to stirring up constructive thought and discussion. 
The program we are conducting, as I said, is comparatively recent. 
Those with whom it was started are just now being ordained. So as 
yet we have no positive proof of success or failure. Nevertheless, 
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aside from indications that modifications might be necessary here 
and there, there have been encouraging indications that we are 
heading in the right direction. 


The Sense of Responsibility 


I think that before I proceed further I should define the term 
I am discussing. By “sense of responsibility” I mean a conscious- 
ness of duty, an earnest and unwavering will to perform faithfully 
and well whatever is expected of one, and the capability to do this 
without constant supervision. This would seem to be the fullest 
meaning of the term in the sense that the Holy Father uses it. 

First of all it implies a consciousness of duty, a realization of 
personal obligations to be fulfilled and their basis in the will of 
God. This is the first thing that must be impressed upon our 
seminarians. And in many respects our greatest obstacle is the age 
we live in. It loves pleasure, ease, short-cuts, privileges and exemp- 
tions, while being inclined to shirk obligations. This added to 
youth’s natural thoughtlessness makes it imperative that the 
foundation of consciousness of duty be laid before training in initia- 
tive be undertaken. 

This consciousness, secondly, needs to be strengthened to a degree 
that will exclude hesitation or remissness in the face of difficulties, 
or personal aversions, or inconvenience of time, possessions or 
pleasure. 

And thirdly, this consciousness must be so deeply ingrained and 
trained that the individual will be able to act upon his own 
initiative in fulfilling his obligations and will be able to make 
mature and prudent judgments. 


Training in the Preparatory Seminary 


In order to develop the seminarians along such lines, I believe 
that it is absolutely necessary for the seminaries to have a con- 
scious and well-planned program throughout all the seminary years, 
beginning with the first days in the preparatory seminary and 
concluding with the granting of the cura anumarum. A random 
approach, handling individual problems as they arise can result 
in many mistakes and much confusion. 
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The first requisite for effective training in the sense of responsi- 
bility, therefore, is a definite program of objectives and methods 
with which all the professors, disciplinarians and spiritual directors 
are acquainted and to which they will uniformly adhere. This unity 
of approach is important lest one careless teacher tear down what 
the others, especially the disciplinarian and rector, are trying to 
build up. 

With this unity of purpose established, the program of training 
in responsibility should begin, as already stated, with the planting 
of a solid sense of duty. Every seminary acquaints the new students 
with the rules and obligations of seminary life; also with the con- 
sequences that will follow upon failure to observe these. In our 
preparatory seminary, as a follow-up of this preliminary explana- 
tion, the first year students are given one class a week of orientation. 
Here, attitudes towards house rules, superiors, the student body 
and the class are gradually formed. A special effort is made to in- 
doctrinate them with the spirit of the Order and of the seminary. 
This gives an excellent opportunity to present the student with a 
simple and clear idea of personality, and to emphasize that what- 
ever is taught them in the classroom, whatever discipline there is, 
whatever restrictions or privileges, all are designed to form in them 
a Franciscan personality. It is also an occasion to emphasize that 
they are not simply to let themselves be formed, but that they 
must codperate and ultimately form their own personality with the 
help of their teachers and spiritual directors. This course has helped 
tremendously, we feel, to get the new seminarians started out right. 

What has been taught in the first year orientation course is 
refreshed in the minds of the students each year either in spiritual 
conferences or in private interviews with the rector. While the 
supervision and correction of the disciplinarian supplements the 
more formal training. 

From the beginning, as all will realize, motivation must be sup- 
plied to uplift the obedience and conformity of the students. The 
supernatural motivation of seeing the will of God in all rules and 
commands, together with the encouraging assurance that all prog- 
ress in character formation through fidelity to duty prepares the 
seminarian to be a more perfect and effective Franciscan and priest 
should be held out to them. Any signs of servile fear or of merely 
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external conformity should be detected early if possible so that 
early correction might be made. 

Now, at the same time that this consciousness of duty is being 
sown, reliability in performing tasks with limited supervision 
should be cultivated. I think the principle is valid, that the sooner 
we start training in all aspects of responsibility the more effective 
our over-all program will be. An excessive vigilance over the 
seminarians all during the preparatory course, together with con- 
stant faculty management of all projects, will retard the develop- 
ment of the students and throw too heavy a burden upon the 
major seminaries. From the very beginning, the vision of each 
seminarian as a future priest should be kept in mind and he should 
be trained accordingly. 

The following are some of the means we are employing to develop 
reliability in the preparatory seminary. At least twice each year 
each class is expected to entertain the rest of the student body 
during the Sunday evening recreation period. On their own initia- 
tive the class usually organizes a combination quiz program and 
variety show, which incidentally gives all in the class an oppor- 
tunity to use their varied talents. Then annually each class stages 
a class play, directed and produced with lighting and costumes by 
the class. A faculty member simply supervises and advises. Our 
sports system is also used as much as possible to supplement our 
program. One rather recent innovation that is working well is the 
direction of seminary sports by an elected committee of upper 
classmen under a faculty moderator. The assigning of jobs about 
the seminary has also been influenced by our program. Whereas 
before the most capable was always sought for a job, now the 
seminarian put in charge of the stationery store may not be the 
best business man but the one who needs testing and training in 
responsibility. Another innovation that has done much to foster 
independent, personal action from the highest motives is the Stu- 
dents Religious Welfare Council. All the students belong to this 
Council and meet monthly under elected officers with a faculty 
moderator. The purpose of this Council is to inspire interest in the 
general spiritual welfare of the student body and to devise means 
of promoting a better spirit and a better observance of rules and 
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regulations. A monthly bulletin is published summarizing the 
resolutions. What I have to say below regarding the precautions 
that must be taken in any program of training in responsibility 
applies especially here. But note that with such a procedure, per- 
sonal initiative is fostered. The students are acting themselves, not 
being led. In the fifth class, which is the top class at present, our 
greatest opportunity is presented for testing and training in respon- 
sibility on the preparatory seminary level. These upper classmen 
become the editors, the store-keepers, the student prefects, the 
leaders in sports. Also the whole job of house cleaning is divided 
among shifts with a fifth classman as foreman responsible for the 
work of his shift. 

Now all recognize that youths at the preparatory seminary age 
are liable to become dictatorial and unreasonable when a little 
authority is placed in their hands. For that reason, with such a 
program there must be constant supervision to check and correct 
any such abuse of power before it goes too far. On the other hand, 
there will be those youths who show little ability to act in a posi- 
tion of responsibility. The faculty can take a hand here to plan 
and advise in order to develop any latent possibilities. I leave 
open the question, what is to be done with a young man who though 
otherwise good and virtuous is predominantly passive by tempera- 
ment. The truly irresponsible, of course, will be eliminated in due 
time. 

When the seminarian graduates from the preparatory seminary, 
if special attention in preparing the character report for the 
novice-master and future masters of clerics is given to the stu- 
dent’s potentialities and needs in the line of responsibility, it will 
be a great help in giving him direction through his cleric years. 

I will not attempt to elaborate much of a program of training 
in responsibility in the novitiate. The important thing there is for 
the new religious to be schooled in the virtues of obedience, respect, 
meekness and humility. A firm grounding in religious submissive- 
ness is a very necessary background for all future training in re- 
sponsibility. However, even in the novitiate the various duties and 
jobs can be used by the novice-master to further the work begun 
in the preparatory seminary. 
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Training in Philosophy and Theology 


When the novice becomes a “philosopher” somewhat after the 
manner of a man becoming a fisherman simply by picking up a 
fishing rod, the more proximate program of training in responsi- 
bility begins. It was to the time of philosophy and theology that 
the Holy Father had particular reference in the passage I quoted 
above. Though I hope the need for beginning the program earlier 
has been sufficiently emphasized. 

Now, according to the wisdom of the ages, the religious semi- 
narians are given the advantage of sustained training, living year- 
round in the monastery, cut off from the many dangers that perhaps 
would weaken their vocation. They are thus trained in greater 
sacrifice and given the opportunity to develop stronger and deeper 
roots of recollection and prayer. But this one disadvantage must 
be pointed out, namely, that the opportunities to train and test in 
responsibility are thereby limited. Diocesan authorities by a little 
enquiring can find if their seminarians have acquired a sense of 
duty and responsibility by checking on their behavior during vaca- 
tion. A young man who can discipline himself out of routine and 
away from constant supervision has gone a long way in acquiring 
a sense of responsibility. Many dioceses, too, have their seminarians 
conduct summer religious classes, help in the direction of summer 
camps, or take part in parish activities. These activities provide 
excellent opportunity to test and train the seminarians in duties 
closely allied to those they will assume when ordained. But these 
opportunities for the most part are lacking to us. Our clerics are 
always in routine and under supervision, even though it may be 
relaxed somewhat during vacation. As a consequence some can 
easily develop into drifters, carried along by routine, letting their 
superiors do all their thinking for them. When thrown upon their 
own they cannot stand the test. This is the complaint of some 
superiors as I have mentioned already. And so I am convinced that 
the program of training in responsibility presents a particular 
challenge to the directors of our major seminaries. Our means are 
more limited than in the preparatory seminary. But there are 
means. For instance, and these ideas are offered simply as sugges- 
tions, the responsibilities of the senior cleric can be rotated through 
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the top class; the same with the duties of the junior cleric if he 
has any. This gives the Fathers, especially the Master, an oppor- 
tunity to observe and advise each in a position of responsibility. 
Also some special jobs, which occur in all clericates, can be re- 
assigned at regular intervals to give opportunity to more clerics. 
It often happens, and it cannot be entirely eliminated if things are 
to be done efficiently, that the same few individuals head all the 
major projects from beginning to end of studies. God did not make 
all men equal in talent; and with some He was quite generous. But 
it is good to put these aside at times and let others gain experience. 

To continue with suggestions, clerics are traditionally fun-loving 
and willing to entertain on any occasion. This can very easily and 
effectively be brought into the program. Presenting dramatic pro- 
ductions ranging from short little feast-day tributes to plays or 
operettas offers valuable opportunities for initiative, as long as 
such presentations do not become too frequent and time-absorbing. 

In studies, there is one effective method that I would like to 
stress and that is the seminar. This pulls the student out of his 
passivity and puts the burden of organizing, producing and direct- 
ing on his shoulders. This again needs supervision. You wouldn’t 
let a D student conduct a seminar on Scotus’ doctrine on act and 
potency. And the seminarist must be helped out of the more 
profound and unforeseen difficulties. But this is certainly one field 
where testing and training in responsibility can be carried on both 
in philosophy and theology. One educator has made the further 
suggestion that certain easier tracts, De Novissimis for example in 
theology, could be left to private study with a report to be made 
on the material covered. These are suggestions for training within 
the monastery. 

There is another passage in Ment: Nostrae which demands at- 
tention. Our Holy Father says: 


If young men—especially those who have entered the seminary at a tender 
age—are educated in an environment too isolated from the world, they 
may, on leaving the seminary, find serious difficulty in their relations with 
either the ordinary people or the educated laity, and it may happen that 
they either adopt a misguided and false attitude toward the faithful, or 
that they consider their training in an unfavorable light. For this reason, 


it is necessary that the students come in closer contact, gradually and 
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prudently, with the judgments and tastes of the people in order that 
when they receive Holy Orders and begin their ministry they will not 
feel themselves disorientated—a thing that would not only be harmful to 
their souls but also injure the efficacy of their work. (N.C.W., pp. 31-32.) 


How this is to be done in our Franciscan major seminaries is a 
problem that requires much thought and study. How are we to 
furnish our students with the necessary outside contacts and at the 
same time maintain religious routine and discipline? A religious 


superior of a major seminary gave an answer already before Menti 
Nostrae: 


In fostering the sense of responsibility, seminary authorities should keep 
in mind the future priest rather than the present seminarian. Hence, if 
in dealing with seminarians certain methods are likely to insure greater 
dependability after Ordination, but may expose the seminary to a tem- 
porary relaxation in external discipline, it is surely better to let the 
seminary suffer in present externals to secure the solidity of the future 
priest in active service. (Very Rev. Anselm Schaaf, O.8.B., Rector, St. 
Meinrad’s Major Seminary, “Training Seminarians to a Sense of Respon- 
sibility,” N.C.H.A. Bulletin, Washington, 1942, vol. xxxix, pp. 619-620.) 


This enunciates a principle. What is to be done in practice will 
depend to a great extent on the opportunities offered by the locality 
of the seminary. Suffice it to say here that the need to find such 
means is evident, but the precise manner of reconciling such prac- 
tices with the religious life and spirit of our seminaries is a genuine 
problem. 


Precautions and Dangers 


Before concluding, I think it is important to mention certain 
precautions that must be taken, certain dangers that must be fore- 
stalled in any program for developing responsibility. 

There is first of all the question of supervision. There should 
never be excessive supervision. This cultivates servility and over- 
dependence. But certainly there should be constant moderation in 
order to restrain the inevitable imprudent and thoughtless acts of 
youth. There is no doubt that prudence in a great measure is 
learned from correction—true correction, not harsh reprimand. And 
so the faculty, especially the disciplinarians, must be watchful at 
all times without oppressing the students with overwatchfulness 
and thus giving the impression that the students can never be 
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trusted. To hit the right balance calls for much wisdom and 
prudence. 

Again, as I have pointed out elsewhere, any program of training 
in responsibility in order to be successful requires the cooperation 
of all the Fathers involved. If one is too strict, another too lax each 
will give rise to difficulties and hindrances. All should remember 
that the students look up to them as ideals of the priesthood and 
of Franciscanism. If there is a wide divergence between ideal and 
practice in some Father, he may constitute a true scandal to some 
students. Which only serves to emphasize the wisdom of the Con- 
stitutions in forbidding the placing of lax religious in our study 
houses. All in all, the teachers in our seminaries have a serious duty 
and a difficult task committed to them. But their work is the most 
noble of priestly tasks, as Pope Pius XI reminds them. 

The greatest danger involved in any program of training in re- 
sponsibility, I think, is the fostering of a spirit of independence. 
The spirit of the day calls for liberty and independence of action, 
for equality among all men. Youngsters want to be equal to their 
elders, to have the privileges of elders without the responsibilities 
of elders. Our seminarians are the cream of the crop, but they are 
still products of their age. And so we should not wonder if there is 
a certain impatience for independence and equality in the hearts of 
our seminarians. To train them in initiative and responsibility and 
at the same time to ground them in religious submission is one of 
our greatest problems. We must teach our students to think for 
themselves and to act with decision and efficiency. But if we are 
not careful they may develop an independence of thought, an over- 
confidence in their own opinions, along with independence of action, 
proceeding without due permissions and advice. Again it is a ques- 
tion of striking a fine balance. The true solution lies, I am sure, in 
a solid spiritual formation, with frequent emphasis on humility 
and the spirit of obedience to balance off against the freedom that 
is granted to train them in responsibility. 

This problem of training in a sense of responsibility has been 
realized by the educators in all our seminaries. Definite steps, I 
feel sure, have been taken to meet that problem. What I have 
presented here are some suggestions for a re-evaluation of our pro- 
grams in the light of the current words of our Holy Father, Pope 
Pius XII, and of the changing times we live in. 
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DISCUSSION 


JAMES McMANAMON, O.F.M.:—To help toward the solution of problem 
of being over docile and exaggerated independence, it would be well to train 
students in character. Not to be talking about a merely nebulous concept, 
I will borrow Father Hull’s definition of character; i.e., “life dominated by 
principles as distinguished from life dominated by mere impulses from within 
and mere circumstances from without.” Inculcate in the students definite 
principles of moderate independence, individuality and at the same time 
principles of proper submission to authority. 

Students should not be afraid to offer their contributions and be themselves 
and have their own ideas. However, when authority speaks, or truly learned 
persons make it evident they are mistaken, these same students should accent 
and accept. This also holds true of student councils which are to help, give 
suggestions to the administration, and not run the school, which is a mistaken 
idea common in many student groups. 

In summary, it can be said: we should cultivate in our Catholic students 
character: a harmony of moderate independence and individuality and Cath- 
olic docility and submission. 


VALERIAN MESSERICH, O.F.M.:—Fr. Geoffrey’s stress that sense or 
consciousness of duty must be prior to all encouragement of initiative is 
commendable, else disorder results. At least this is true in the major seminary. 

Especially must caution be observed in relation to all C.A., Legion of 
Mary, etc., spiritual initiative on part of clerics in respect to a more intensive 
religious life or better discipline. Such well-intentioned endeavors frequently 
creep out and often cause detrimental divisions among clerics themselves. 
Our clerics are too spiritually immature to carry on any sensible group action 
in this regard. 

What is far more important is continual insistence to clerics on the absolute 
necessity of personal spiritual direction, which is the means ordained by Holy 
Mother Church for their own character formation and spiritual perfection. 

The major seminary will always present its problems, regardless of effective 
training in the minor seminary due to the changes, varied for individual, of 
novitiate with its intensification of supernatural ideals or motivation. Naturally 
a new tendency toward submission, which must be rebalanced in accordance 
with responsibility. 

Menti nostrae gives the go-sign for reading of reliable “secular” journals, 
so clerics are conversant with current problems: of Weekly News Survey, 
U.S. News, Newsweek, etc.—properly censored. 


BASIL HEISER, O.F.M.Cony.:—During the minor seminary years, the 
student is in the impressionable years when docility and obedience should be 
inculcated; and here the advantages of the sheltered life outweigh the dis- 
advantages. Responsibility and initiative can be developed later on. 

The virtuous and passive temperament can be prodded along into a sense of 
responsibility. But failing this, there is no harm in allowing such a personality 
to continue in such a pattern, provided it be guided by prudence. 

Some seminaries promote the sense of responsibility in the major seminarian 
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by giving him opportunities of exercising some of the work of the ministry, 
such as visiting the sick, assisting in parishes during the summertime by tak- 
ing up census. 

Speech courses help to develop self-reliance in the seminarian. 

Pope Pius XII has established the Institute of St. Eugene to which newly- 
ordained priests are sent for a period of training under the guidance of a 
pastor specially appointed by the Holy Father. Our Constitutions have some- 
thing similar in mind when they direct that young priests be placed in larger 
houses under seasoned pastors and superiors. 


ROBERTO ZAVALLONI, O.F.M.:—The suggestion of Father Basil... 
concerning the preparation of the young priests in pastoral work under the 
direction of an experienced pastor, is good; it is better than nothing, but it 
is not enough. We could apply here, though in different circumstances, the 
idea of a picture running just now in New York: Tomorrow Is Too Late. 
Indeed, to think of the formation of a priest when he is already ordained, is 
too late. 

Before proceeding to the sacred orders, all candidates to the priesthood 
should have acquired already that development of personality and moral 
responsibility which is fundamentally required for such a great profession. 
That is why a delay of some years before the priesthood seems to me very 
advisable. At the time of their ordination, the candidates today present re- 
markable signs of immaturity, of instability. The rather frequent defections 
of young priests, sometimes very shortly after ordination, evidence this as- 
sertion. Delaying ordination for some years will give the candidate the oppor- 
tunity of reaching a state of more functional and psychological stability. 

Furthermore, it is not only a question of delaying, but of giving the candi- 
date for the priesthood the opportunity of some practical experience: they ex- 
periment themselves in concrete circumstances of life. Therefore, I think it 
convenient to adopt a method already practiced by some modern Institutions, 
that is, before solemn profession or before the major orders, to put the can- 
didates in such circumstances that allow them to gain experience in teaching, 
in the exercise of some kind of pastoral work, and especially to come in 
contact with people and prove themselves: whether they are really fit for the 
priesthood, whether they feel able to observe the vows and so on. This 
would be a final and decisive selection before such a state of perpetuity as is 
the priesthood. 


FRANCISCAN 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


FIRST SESSION 
Tuesday, June 24, 1952, 9:00 A. M. 


The Delegates to the Thirty-Third Annual Meeting of the Fran- 
ciscan Educational Conference heartily welcomed back to this 
country their president, Fr. Pius Barth, O.F.M., who had been 
engaged in special educational work in the Philippines during the 
past year. With his customary aplomb, the president returned the 
welcome by greeting the assembly with a typical Philippine aloha. 

Fr. Raymond De Martini, O.F.M., representing the Province of 
the Immaculate Conception and speaking in the name of the Pro- 
vincial and the friars, wished the delegates success in their work 
and offered them the key to every kind of hospitality. After this 
warm reception, the following letter of Very Rev. Charles Tal- 
larico, O.F.M., was read: 


FRANCISCAN PROVINCE OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


Provincial Curva Office of the Provincial 
147 Thompson Street New York 12, N. Y. 


‘June 21, 1952 
Rev. Pius Barth, O.F.M., President 
Franciscan Educational Conference 
Mt. Alvernia Seminary 
Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 


Reverend and dear Father Barth: 


Because of pressing business at this time, I regret very much that I 
cannot personally greet you and the Officers of the Franciscan Educa- 
ational Conference and all the Delegates attending this Annual Meeting. 
I must therefore have recourse to the mails to do so. 

First of all, I should like to assure all of you that we are extremely 
pleased and sincerely happy to be host to the Franciscan Educational 
Conference in its Thirty-Third Annual Meeting; and so on behalf of 
this Franciscan Province I most cordially extend our fraternal welcome 
and our prayerful good wishes to each and every member and delegate. 
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Very prayerfully I beg Seraphic Blessings in abundance upon this grand 
Franciscan gathering to the end that the Conference may have a very 
successful meeting. May our Seraphic Father, lover of youth, be with 
you in your deliberations and discussions on this all-important theme, 
PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION; and may your decisions be guided by 
the enlightenment and aid of God’s grace. 

It is a matter of record that not only the Franciscan, but also the non- 
Franciscan World, are deeply interested in the proceedings and decisions 
of the annual meetings of the Franciscan Educational Conference. May 
the results of this Meeting continue to evidence still more the good and 
effective work of the Conference and to add to that. interest. 

As we again express a very hearty welcome and all success to the dele- 
gates to this Conference Meeting, may I remind you to consider Mt. 
Alvernia Seminary as your home. Father Guardian and the Friars of the 
Seminary want you to be as comfortable as possible every minute of 
your stay with us, and to enjoy fully the hospitality of their home which 
they open to you with all their hearts. 


Fraternally yours in St. Francis, 


Very Rey. Cuartes J. TAuLArico, O.F.M. 


Minister Provincial 
CJT :gm 


For a brief moment the delegates were introduced to one an- 
other. A few announcements concerning the business agenda of the 
1952 meeting were made by the president. The friars were reminded 
that the St. Anthony Bookmobile was open for their inspection. The 
keynote address of the president was then delivered: 


We have come to this conference with the sincere conviction that 
Franciscan education has a definite message for educators all over the 
world. In the course of these deliberations we hope to pin-point and 
underscore the directions, the areas and the methods of real Franciscan 
education so that people everywhere may know that Franciscan educators 
and Franciscan institutions of learning have individuality, that they are 
not merely carbon copies of other educators and schools, but that they 
are guided by ideas, principles and methods that are ingeniously Fran- 
ciscan. 

His Eminence, Giuseppe (Cardinal) Pizzardo, Prefect of the Sacred 
Congregation of Seminaries and Studies, told me last month in Rome 
that the Franciscans should not only open more schools but that they 
should make their schools more Fianciscan, more according to the ideal 
of St. Bonaventure who stressed the Amor Dew Seraphicus. 

In defining Franciscan education we may not (like UNESCO) be 
evasive about final ends. Franciscan education deals not only with the 
“school experiences” of Dewey, nor with the “good life” generalized by 
Conant, nor with the growth process of Brubacher, nor the social change 
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of Kilpatrick—both of whom fail to define and indicate the direction of 
the growth and social change they advocate—nor can we Franciscans 
remain grounded with the human intellectualism of Hutchins and Adler. 
We must rather fly on the wings of the Seraph in the direction of the 
living and loving God and give our students not only the means of living 
but also the method of loving God which is the Franciscan reason for 
living. 

The major emphasis of Franciscan education must be the Amor Dez 
Seraphicus—all other educational aims are secondary and subservient to 
this principal aim of “loving by doing.” Promoting efficient learning can 
indicate a high degree of God’s love. By comparison, many aims of secular 
educators become fictitious and some have already brought about the 
ultimate collapse of educational systems. 

If God is the cardinal fact of Christian education, the love of God is 
the sovereign motivating force of Franciscan education and the core of 
the Franciscan curriculum and educational experience. Franciscan educa- 
tion must prosper through the love of God. What occurs in the classroom 
or in the administrative office must be prompted by the love of God 
and the love of God, the ideal of St. Bonaventure, must prosper educa- 
tion by distributing the best things of life to the greatest number of 
God’s children—that explains why in this century of mass movements the 
Franciscan ideal of education will be the most popular ideal, for in it 
the poor will find the liberating force they seek and the “freedom of the 
spirit” which gives them the wings of love to fly even into the very 
arms of God. 

In addition to this Amor Dei Seraphicus we might identify several 
other Franciscan characteristics of education. These might include: high 
regard for the worth of the individual personality; practicality and con- 
creteness; education of the will; mass education of the poor; regard for 
the underprivileged in mind, body and money; emphasis on free choice 
activities in guiding pupils toward self-discipline; example of the con- 
secrated teacher’s life of service and sacrifice; generosity in distributing 
knowledge; joyfulness, approachability and sympathetic troubleshooting; 
moderation in regulations and discipline; and cooperative development 
of educational policies. 

As American Franciscans we must exert an educational leadership 
commensurate with our prestige and responsibility. Let us not under- 
estimate the importance of this study-conference because as we deliberate, 
speak and write we exert an unseen influence for good upon a world that 
needs and heeds the re-interpretation and application of Franciscan prin- 
ciples of living to the philosophy, science and art of education. 


With the inspirational words and thoughts of the president still 
fresh in their minds, the delegates set about discussing the first 
paper: A Franciscan Looks at Education. In the absence of Fr. 
Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., the paper was read by Fr. Maurice 
Grajewski, O.F.M. This topic spawned a school of thoughts on the 
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relationship of the humanities to. the social sciences, and raised the 
question: “Are the humanities necessary in the Franciscan type of 
education?” Since St. Francis was social in his outlook, a plea for 
greater stress on social sciences was put forth. 

Fr. Gerard Greenewald, O.F.M.Cap., wrote and read an excellent 
and comprehensive paper entitled: The Philosophy of Christian 
Education. This produced the problem of Christian educators co- 
operating with non-Christian, phrased in the question: “Is it pos- 
sible to codperate with some of these agencies (UNESCO) on a 
basis of means? Can we not on the basis of a correct dualism arrive 
at a progressive system of education, thus achieving a structural 
unity along with a functional dualism?” 

The morning program closed with the reminder that all dele- 
gates should register and indicate the number of days they intended 
to stay. 


SECOND SESSION 
2 P. M. 


The afternoon session was highlighted by the presentation of 
three very practical topics: 
The Franciscan Founder of Modern Education—Fr. Jeremiah 
Smith, O.F.M.Conv. 
Franciscan Methods of Teaching—Fr. Victor Hermann, O.F.M. 
Training the Franciscan Teacher—Fr. Theodore Roemer, 
O.F.M.Cap. 


The methods and ideas of Pere Girard proved to be the starting 
point of the discussion that considered the practicability of the 
modern setup in our present school system. Fr. Victor rewarded 
the delegates with his review of teaching techniques learned 
through years of experience. Finally Fr. Theodore gave the mem- 
bers a fine picture of a genuine Franciscan teacher who stresses 
love, activity and sociability. The meeting was closed with the 
president’s announcement that the evening would be available for 
special meetings of the Executive Board, the Franciscan Libraries 
and other groups. 
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THIRD SESSION 
Wednesday, June 25,9 A. M. 


Fr. Basil Heiser, O.F.M.Conv., acted as chairman of this session 
to give the president ample time to address the delegates with his 
own paper. The need of a fourth Commissioner for the F.E.C. was 
proposed to the assembly and discussed by them. The members 
were informed about the organizational structure of the F.E.C. 
with its four elected officers, its three appointed Commissioners 
(appointed by the officers) and the advisory board made up of the 
provincially-appointed delegates. Fr. Leander Blumlein’s paper, 
The Franciscan Message Through Education, was read by Fr. 
Vincent Dieckman, O.F.M. This was followed by a most interest- 
ing account of the educational saga of the Philippines by Fr. Pius 
Barth, O.F.M., who spoke on Franciscan Education in the Philip- 
pines. The session concluded with the designation of the following 
committees: On Public Relations: Fr. Antonine De Guglielmo, 
O.F.M., Fr. Irenaeus Herscher, O.F.M., and Fr. Gerard Greene- 
wald, O.F.M.Cap.; On Resolutions: Fr. Victor Hermann, O.F.M., 
Fr. Geoffrey Bridges, O.F.M., Fr. Titus Cranny, S.A., and Fr. 
Columban Sattler, O.F.M.Conv. 


FOURTH SESSION 
2:00 P. M. 


A very practical paper on adult education was synopsized by 
Fr. Sebastian F. Miklas, O.F.M.Cap. Catholic Schools and Adult 
Education brought out the urgent need of coming to the intellectual 
rescue of our aging population. An entirely different phase of 
education was treated by Fr. Daniel Egan, T.O.R., in his concise 
and pointed review of Administrative Problems and Accreditation, 
a subject of great importance to Catholic educators. The last paper 
of the afternoon read by Fr. Geoffrey Bridges, O.F.M., was aimed 
principally at the teaching of seminarians. Developing a Sense of 
Responsibility evoked much discussion of modern character-train- 
ing and its role in the education of youth. The Chairman then 
announced that the evening session would be devoted to an open 
forum on the subject Educational Problems in Seminaries. 
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FIFTH SESSION 
7230. Po M, 


With Fr. Aidan Carr, O.F.M.Conv., capably handling the role of 
chairman, the forum on Educational Problems in Seminaries opened 
up further discussion on the topic of responsibility. A spirited and 
engaging period of an exchange of teaching views and practices 
made this session very profitable. It was commonly agreed that 
some special studies in psychology and personality should be made 
by the Conference at some future date. 


SIXTH SESSION 
Thursday, 9:00 A. M. 


The President called this session to order by requesting the friars 
to be prepared to have their pictures taken. An invitation to the 
delegates was tendered by the host-friars to travel about the 
locality to see the sights. 

The last two papers of the Thirty-Third Annual Meeting were 
then read. The first was The Reading Problem by Fr. Eusebius 
Arundel, O.F.M.; the second The Education and Training of Lay 
Brothers written by Fr. Seraphin Tibesar, O.F.M., and read by Fr. 
Valerius Messerich, O.F.M. Both of these subjects touched problems 
of extremely great importance. An unusual amount of discussion 
and further explanation developed from the talk on reading. The 
contribution by Fr. Seraphin gave the delegates a number of new 
ideas on the “brother question.” 

All the academic work of the meeting having been completed, the 
President introduced the Business Meeting on the floor. The dele- 
gates voted to install a fourth commissioner into the structure of 
the F.E.C. This was passed unanimously. The status of the Fran- 
ciscan Sisters as possible affiliates of the F.E.C. came before the 
members. It was the mind of the assembly that the Sisters hold 
their own annual conference under the direction of the F.E.C. 
officers. They voted not to accept them at this time as members of 
the F.E.C. An enviable report was read by the chairman of the 
Library Committee. This committee deserved and received com- 
mendation for its continuous activity and sustained achievements. 
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The Treasurer’s Report showed a credit balance of $2,901.93. This 
favorable balance is due to the unfailing interest of the Very 
Reverend Provincials who make the Conference possible. The 
Secretary made an appeal to the delegates to get their papers in 
fine shape for publication, thanking them for their effort and in- 
terest. A request for written discussions was also made. The 
Resolutions of the Thirty-Third Annual Meeting were read by Fr. 
Victor Hermann, O.F.M. They were accepted as amended, one 
amendment having been made. Fr. Daniel Egan, T.O.R., was ap- 
pointed by the officers as the fourth Commissioner of the F.E.C. 
Suggestions for topics for the 1953 Annual Meeting included the 
following: Adult Education, Journalism, Science, Communications, 
Theology for the Laity, Psychology of Personality, Psychiatry, 
and Papal Teachings. The following officers were re-elected unan- 
imously: Fr. Pius Barth, O.F.M., President; Fr. Basil Heiser, 
O.F.M.Conv., Vice-President; Fr. Sebastian F. Miklas, O.F.M.Cap., 
Secretary; Fr. Irenaeus Herscher, O.F.M., Treasurer. The Presi- 
dent, in his closing remarks, was heartily applauded for his words 
of thanks to the local friars who served the delegates most gen- 
erously. Due thanks were extended to the officers, the writers, and 
other participants for their contribution to the success of the 
Thirty-Third Annual Meeting, which was then adjourned with the 
singing of the Te Deum. 
Fr. SEBASTIAN F. Mixtas, O.F.M.Cap. 
Secretary 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Committee on Resolutions respectfully submits the following resolu- 
tions: 

1. Whereas the Conference is unanimous in its recognition of the hospi- 
tality offered the visiting delegates at Mount Alvernia Seminary, be it resolved 
that we cast a vote of thanks to the Very Rev. Provincial of the Province 
of the Immaculate Conception, Father Charles Tallarico, O.F.M.; to the 
Reverend Guardian of the Seminary, Father Raymond DeMartini, O.F.M., 
and to all the Friars of the local community. 

2. Whereas throughout the discussion of the Conference it has been re- 
peatedly made clear that there are certain characteristics of education which, 
if not in their origin or their present application at least in their spirit, may 
be regarded as distinctly Franciscan, and that among these characteristics are 
the following: genuine love of God (the Franciscan amor Det), love for the 
individual personality, a certain concreteness of method, mass education of 
the poor, regard for the underprivileged in body, mind, and possessions, 
emphasis on free choice activities, the example of teachers’ and administra- 
tors’ life of service and sacrifice, and moderation in disciplinary regulations, 
be it resolved that the Conference recommend to all Franciscan educators a 
thorough re-examination of their programs and methods with a view to: 

(a) determining whether their own programs and methods are distinguished 
by these characteristics, and 

(b) correcting in this process of re-examination whatever may be discovered 
to be not in harmony with this spirit. 

3. Whereas education in public and in many private institutions in these 
United States is continuing to grow more materialistic and irreligious, and 
whereas because of unfortunate and sometimes unavoidable circumstances 
many Catholic young people in the United States are being educated in in- 
stitutions which of their nature exclude religion and pay little heed to absolute 
moral values, be 2t resolved that this Conference call the attention of our 
provincial superiors to the extreme urgency of the apostolic mission of 
Catholic education, and be it further resolved that this conference urge these 
same superiors to extend wherever possible the sphere of the educational 
activity of the provinces in a manner consistent with the traditions of the 
Order and best calculated to promote the intellectual and spiritual welfare of 
Catholic young men and women in these United States. We further recom- 
mend that this sphere of educational activity be likewise extended to the 
education of adults, which education can be well carried on by the parishes 
as well as by the schools. 

4. Whereas Doctor James B. Conant has recently attacked the private 
school system of the United States as “developing a dual system of education 
which is harmful to American democracy” and the National Educational 
Association has asserted that the philosophy of the non-public schools is dan- 
gerous to our democracy, be it resolved that we maintain that such opponents 
of the private school system are themselves speaking in a manner contradic- 
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tory to the best principles of American democracy when they advocate a 
single state-controlled school system which jeopardizes the primary right of 
parents to educate their children according to their beliefs and which has in it 
the seeds of totalitarianism instead of encouraging individuality and diversity 
in education which are criteria of democracy. 

5. Whereas the year 1952 according to many authorities marks the fifth 
centenary of the printing of the Gutenberg Bible, and whereas John Guten- 
berg was a member of the Third Order of St. Francis, be it resolved that this 
Conference recommend to Franciscan educators appropriate commemoration 
of the event in such a manner as will call attention to this remarkable con- 
tribution to civilization by a Franciscan Tertiary. 

6. Whereas interest in the cause of Padre Junipero Serra is constantly 
growing, and whereas Padre Serra was a Doctor of Sacred Theology and for 
nine years held the chair of Scotistic Theology in the Lullian University of 
Palma, and whereas he later founded the first school of Christian doctrine on 
the West Coast of the United States, be it resolved that the officers and 
delegates of this thirty-third Franciscan Educational Conference submit to 
the Holy Father litterae postulatoriae requesting the beatification of the said 
Padre Junipero Serra. 

7. Whereas the resolutions of this Conference find publication only in the 
report of the Conference which sometimes occurs as late as a year after the 
main conference issues have been discussed, be it resolved that these resolu- 
tions be at least mimeographed and that individual copies be sent to the 
Reverend Prefects or Regents of Studies and to the Very Reverend Provincial 
Superiors. 
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